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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


AARON BURR.* 


The first question we asked after read- 
ing this book was, “Is Mr. Parton a wag?” 
an idea suggested perhaps by the titles of 
his previous publications, ‘‘ Humorous 
Poetry’ and the “ Life of HoraceGreeley.” 
The only way we could reconcile the in- 
consistency between his ostensible advo- 
cacy and real depreciation of his hero, 
was on a humorous ground. Some of 


the trenchant British critics have a way 


of writing with vast respect of an author 
while unmercifully assailing his book ; 
and we conjectured that, while Mr. Par- 
ton availed himself of the strange vicis- 
situdes of Aaron Burr’s career, to make 
a saleable narrative, he ironically pro- 
fessed to defend his fame ; for we imagine 


that few readers had a worse conception . 


of the man than this account of him will 
inevitably suggest. Mr. Parton, for in- 
stance, describes his levity of conduct 
and feeling in reference to the duel, in 
more positive terms than vague popular 
impressions had made current: he quotes 
a letter written within a few days of the 
death of Hamilton, wherein his destroyer 
speaks of ‘a duel and a courtship” as an 
antidote for ennui; he cites the sneering 
observations of Burr on his victim’s affect- 
ing letter written as a dying appeal ; and 
he describes his hero, twenty years after, 
as returning to the fatal scene and revi- 
ving the horrible event, with a hardihood 
disgusting if affected, and satanic if 
real, He gives, as deliberate opinions 


of Burr, on politics, religion, society, 
famous men and women, events and 
government, views which directly evi- 
dence a mind of the most limited and shal- 
low scope. He quotes expressions of dis- 
tinguished characters of both political 
sects in regard to the man he pro- 
fesses to honor, which more clearly than 
ever before, indicate the low opinion en- 
tertained of him by the wise and honora- 
ble. He claims for him skill in the most 
degraded sphere of political action, taste 
for the most hollow class of literature 
and philosophy,—a universality of favor 
with women, utterly incompatible with 
manliness of soul, and tact in subterfuge, 
which is the more repulsive as contrast- 
ed with the direct triumphs of candor 
and talent on the part of his rivals and 
allies. He excites our sympathies by the 
details of Burr’s poverty; isolation and 
domestic sorrows, only to repel them by 
some anecdote of cunning or insensibili- 
ty. His taking leave of the Senate, and 
his casual popularity in a social circle, 
his reckless generosity and brave self-reli- 
ance are indeed lauded, but parallel there- 
with are so many detrimental hints and 
incidents, that pity and esteem are con- 
tinually lost in indignation. 

But while thus either unconsciously or 
satirically jeopardizing the very cause he 
professes to defend, in the body of his 
narrative, at the outset and towards the 
close, he more decisively repudiates the 





* Life and Times of Aaron Burr. By J. Parton, New York: Mason & Brothers. 
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popular judgment. According to Mr. 
Parton, Aaron Burr’s youth and old age, 
the periods antecedent to his political, and 
subsequent to his active legal career— 
were altogether honorable and satisfacto- 
ry. On the testimony of brother officers 
and public sentiment, he makes him 
“clear in his great office” as a patriot 
soldier, and his old age and dying hours 
are described as solaced, and dignified by 
religious hope and faith. Such asser- 
tions as that Burr’s “ worst fault was a 
reckless generosity in the use of money,” 
and that, on the whole, he was a better 
man than Hamilton, are not only unsus- 
tained by patent facts, but so absolutely 
contradict other generalizations of the 
biographer as to nullify his authority as 
an able critic and consecutive reasoner. 

In the historical details many errors 
occur. There is some confusion in the 
genealogical record. On page 68, is this 
passage: “Ogden replied that Colonel 
Arnold was about to march with a thou- 
- sand volunteers through the forests of 
Maine and thus complete the conquest of 
Canada so gloriously begun by General 
Montgomery, who was already master of 
Montreal, &c.” Montreal was not taken 
until two months after the date of this 
conversation. 

On page 70, it is said, “‘ He (Burr) was 
running some rapids in the Dead River ;” 
this could not be, as his course was up, 
not down stream. Two of the most 
effective episodes in the narrative want 
authenticity... The account of Burr’s 
unsuccessful but courageous attempt to 
carry off the body of Montgomery 
through the snow, rests on the testi- 
mony of a young chaplain in the latter’s 
staff ; that he was mistaken seems proved 
by a letter from Arnold, written from the 
hospital, whither he was conveyed after 
the wound in his leg; in this epistle he 
speaks in high terms of Burr’s gallantry, 
of which he was the witness, Montgome- 
ry being engaged at another point more 
than a mile distant; it was, therefore, 
physically impossible that Burr should 
have beheld the fall or attempted to 
rescue the corpse of the brave and unfor- 
tunate commander. The dramatic scene 
enacted at Madame Prevost’s, wherein 
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Mrs. Arnold was the heroine, however 
desirable as an “incident,” wants con- 
firmation as a fact. There is reason to 
doubt it from its inherent improbability, 
the proceeding on her part being quite 
uncalled for; there was no occasion for 
her to act the fugitive or the penitent ; 
and her antecedents and character, as 
well as those of her husband, make it 
unnatural that she should have been his 
confidante in so hazardous a_ project; 
moreover all accounts agree that astonish- 
ment not less than grief marked her con- 
duct when the treason was discovered ; it 
would appear that some time elapsed be- 
fore the traitor’s wife returned to her 
parental home; and meantime her per- 
son was safe, and her position viewed 
more in pity than in wrath. The story 
of her confession and appeal to Madame 
Prevost rests on no positive testimony, 
for Burr is not expressly declared to 
have asserted it; such a tale would, in- 
deed, suit his depreciatory estimate of 
Washington, but whatever mental defi- 
ciencies that consistent and disinterested 
hero possessed, want of perception of 
character was not one, as Burr found to 
his cost. It is not, therefore, probable 
that Mrs. Arnold deceived him as well 
as Lafayette and Hamilton, all of whom 
believed her ignorant of the meditated 
treason and guiltless of complicity there- 
in. There are two very plausible grounds 
for the origin of such a suspicion; one 
the fact that Mrs. Arnold belonged 
to a tory family, and the other, that a 
sister of her husband’s used to charge 
her with having allured him into trea- 
sonable correspondence. But vague re- 
ports originating in personal motives do 
not outweigh the evidence of probability, 
circumstances and the clear impression 
of candid observers. At all events, the 
subject is not so clear as to justify such a 
tale as is here so confidently unfolded. 
We suppose the author’s main object was 
to make a readable book, and that rather 
than spoil a good story, he would err on 
the side of conjecture. This tendency 
to sacrifice absolute truth to immediate 
effect, is the almost unavoidable habit of 
journalists; but the tact which makes 
popular selections or weaves amusing 
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comments for a newspaper, is out of 
place in describing a life which, what- 
ever be its intrinsic value, has a relative 
historic importance. Herein scrupulous 
adherence to authenticity is indispensa- 
ble, and led Mr. Sparks to establish the 
rule for his series of American Biogra- 
phy, that every event of historical inter- 
est should be sustained by documentary 
evidence ; and it is somewhat remarkable 
considering the justice, than which no 
moral quality more distinctly charac- 
terized Washington, and the magnan- 
imity not less recognized as a principle 
of his nature, that no better motive than 
personal animosity, or instinctive dislike 
should be discovered by this advocate of 
Burr for the General’s obvious antipa- 
thy. From all we know of the two men, 
how easy it is to infer some act on the 
part of one, unpromulgated by the other, 
and adequate to justify permanent dis- 
trust. The “ affair”—whatever its true 
complexion—with the young and fair in- 
mate of General Putnam’s family, subse- 
quently so notorious, may or may not 
have something to do with it; but in the 
absence of positive knowledge, our in- 
ference is exactly the reverse of a re- 
cent writer, who says, “‘ we are forced to 
conclude that a shade of personal pique 
and rancor may have influenced the 
usually strict and admirable equanimity 
even of this illustrious and revered per- 
sonage.”* Conjecture based on facts of 
character, in our view, gives a much 
more rational and manly solution of the 
problem; and we have heard venerable 
cotemporaries of the last surviving heroes 
and statesmen of our revolutionary era, 
most significantly refer to an occurrence 
while Burr was one of the Commander- 
in-Chief’s family, as having lost him 
forever the latter’s confidence. 

Mr. Parton acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to ‘ Burr’s surviving friends.” This 
phrase accounts for the strong political 
bias of the history of those two great 
parties which originally divided the Re- 
public; for the gross disparagement of 
Hamilton, the unappreciative allusions to 
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Washington, and the complacent record 
of those stratagems which so early hu- 
miliated the suffrages and the sentiment 
of the American citizen ; and form such 
a painful contrast to the first unanimous 
choice of a Chief magistrate without the 
miserable machinery that now degrades 
every Presidential canvass. There is 
quite another class of witnesses, whom 
he might have consulted with eminent 
advantage, could he have won their confi- 
dence and elicited their personal infor- 
mation; gentlemen who, though never 
political allies or intimate associates of 
Burr, met him often in the courts of law, 
the streets, and in a limited social cir- 
cle, and improved ample opportunities to 
guage his mental calibre, and ascertain 
his native disposition. They speak of 
him without acrimony, and “more in 
pity than in anger,” and report his traits 
with a charitable ingenuousness, which 
is a guarantee that perception, not preju- 
dice, is their criterion. From one of 
these Mr. Parton might have learned the 
real basis of Burr’s posthumous renown 
as a gay Lothario, viz: his own diary, 
almost as portentous as that famous 
scroll which Leporello exhibits to the as- 
tonished spouse of Don Giovanni, chant- 
ing, meanwhile 


V’han fra queste, contadine, 
Camiere, cittadine, 

V’han contesse, baronesse, 
Marchesine, principesse, 

E v’han donne d’ogni grado, 
D’ogni forma, d’ogni eta. 

Tutte ad adorar e armar si fa. 


This part of Burr’s journal, written in 
French, was submitted to a gentleman 
whose name is identical with probity, 
erudition and geniality ; and, after care- 
ful examination, by his urgent advice, 
cancelled, by Davis; it contained specific 
memoranda of amours which, if thus 
“set in a note-book” as a joke, was an 
incredible hoax for a reserved man to 
enact, and if, as parallel circumstances 
seemed to warrant, unexaggerated and 
true, entirely explain the “relations with 





* Leisure Labors, by J. B. Cobb. 
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women” which Mr. Parton attributes to 
gossip; for this journal was read and 
talked of to no small extent, before 
its abridgement and publication. A 
venerable member of Burr’s political 
party, remarkable for the accuracy of 
his reminiscences, is of opinion that no 
small part of the Colonel’s reputation for 
gallantry originated in his habit of pre- 
serving and displaying billets-doux,—not, 
indeed, of a character to throw the slight- 
est doubt over the characters of the fair 
beings who penned them,—to those cog- 
nizant of the writers and the state of 
society; most of them being harmless 
compliments or repartees like the once 
fashionable verses in which Moore and 
Praed excelled; they merely suggested 
to those capable of judging, that Burr 
was a lady’s man, as that phrase is 
usually understood, According to his 
own note-book, his amours were chiefly 
with an inferior class; but his sentimen- 
tal talk pointed vaguely in another di- 
rection, as when he undertook to en- 
lighten Bentham as to the frailty of his 
countrywomen, and boasted of the favors 
of one of the most prominent and univer- 
sally respected ladies of the republic. 
“He,” (Bentham) writes John Neal 
“desired to know whether Mr. B. had 
the reputation of being wonderfully for- 
tunate with women of character; and 
when I replied in the negative, and 
asked him why,—he smiled, as if that 
impression had been labored into him 
by the exile, who boasted of having in- 
trigued with several of our first women, 
and even went so far as to say positively 
that the wife of one of our Presidents 
had been his mistress before marriage.”’* 
The spectacle of a venerable gentle- 
man, intelligent advocate and brave sol- 
dier, who, by refinement of manners, pro- 
fessional skill, and courageous endurance 
and enterprise, has fairly earned these 
titles—whose name is associated with the 
most eventful period of his country’s his- 
tory, and who has survived the nearest 
and dearest ties of human life—only to 
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linger out the remnant of existence vir- 
tually ostracised in the midst of his 
countrymen—alone in the most terrible 
sense of that solemn word,—such a spec- 
tacle may, indeed, “‘ give us pause,” as did 
the thought “of something after death”’ to 
Hamlet. It is an unnatural terminus, an 
incongruous phenomenon ; it appeals to 
our common humanity; it excites deep 
curiosity, and allures to a speculative, 
where it cannot stir a heartfelt interest. 
The author of the “Life of Aaron 
Burr,”-now before us, is not the only 
person whom such a moral and social 
fact has incited to explore the incidents, 
palliate the errors and explain the anoma- 
lies of that famous man’s career. More 
than twenty years ago, the task was un- 
dertaken, with sympathetic ardor, by 
Samuel L. Knapp.t He knew the sub- 
ject of his biography intimately, relished 
his society, admired his talents, honored 
his services in the camp and the Senate, 
and believed him the victim of gross in- 
justice, and party rancor. As a vindica- 
tion, his work is far more judicious than 
that of Mr. Parton. He confines himself 
more to the public life of Burr, and 
waives the discussion of those traits 
which, in their very nature, are less sus- 
ceptible of direct evidence; he evades 
the testimony of cotemporaries, except 
where it is favourable to his cause; he 
gives a narrative of Burr’s military, po- 
litical and legal experience-—adverting to 
the social, only when it exhibits his hero 
in an auspicious light, and dwelling upon 
the animosity of political opponents and 
the misfortunes of private life, so as at 
once, to impress the reader with an idea 
of Burr’s ability and prowess, and touch 
him with compassion for sufferings borne 
with fortitude. The story, indeed, is told 
in outline; there are grave omissions of 
historical import; the portrait is more 
than half in shadow ; yet the hand which 
thus disposed and revealed it, was more 
wise and friendly than Mr. Parton’s. 
Knapp acknowledges that he derived 
many of his statements directly from 





* Principles of Legislation, by Jeremy Bentham—with notes, etc., by John Neal, p. 54. 


+ Life of Aaron Burr, by Samuel L. Knapp, New York, Wiley & Long, 1835. 
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Burr; and this gives a special interest to 
the little volume, as probably expressing 
its subject’s own best means of self-justi- 
fication. Therein the story of Mrs. Ar- 
nold’s confession is given. Itis recorded 
that “ Burr was within six feet of Mont- 
gomery when he fell”—that he saved 
Knox and his regiment from a foolhardy 
self-sacrifice ; disapproved of the unfortu- 
nate expedition to Long Island, and ad- 
vocated the abandonment of Fort Wash- 
ington long before its capture by the 
enemy; that he was the “ youngest man 
who ever commanded a regiment in this 
country ;” that an order from Washing- 
ton interrupted his proceedings at Mon- 
mouth, and uselessly led to the destruc- 
tion of many of his men; and that these 
circumstances ‘sunk deeply into his 
mind”—and influenced forever his opinion 
of the Commander-in-Chief; that Hamil- 
ton’s “imagination was diseased with ap- 
prehensions of his (Burr’s) ambition,” 
and hence his unremitted opposition ; 
that he presided in the Senate at the trial 
of Judge Chase “ with more dignity than 
the Lord Chancellor at the trial of War- 
ren Hastings ;” that more than political 
hatred impelled the persecutions of Jef- 
ferson ; that his Mexican expedition was 
utterly devoid of treasonable intent; his 
duel with Hamilton, one of hundreds of 
similar affairs, conducted with perfect 
honor, and only made exceptional by 
the virulence of party zeal; that, as a 
military man, in his youth, Burr was the 
idol of his men, the oracle of veterans and 
the favorite companion of the French offi- 
cers—the best disciplinarian and tacti- 
cian, and one of the most vigilant and 
brave among the Americans; then and 
subsequently the ornament of society— 
at the bar with no rival but Hamilton; 
that he was the victim of a series of un- 
paralleled misfortunes—the loss of his 
papers by shipwreck, thus depriving him 
of many authentic documents which 
would honorably illustrate his entire 
military, and justify much of his political 
career ;—the loss of his property; a long 
exile with precarious means of subsist- 
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ence, baffled enterprise, the insatiable 
enmity of opponents and blind prejudice, 
engendered by gossip,—the death of his 
wife, daughter and grandson ;—these and 
other painful circumstances are blended 
in Knapp’s memoir, with the recital of 
all that is worthy and superior in the 
public life of his hero; his ‘ relations with 
women” is a subject only glanced at; his 
want of candor, only implied; and, in 
these respects, the book is far better as a 
vindication, and more dignified, though 
far less entertaining, as a biography, than 
Mr. Parton’s. One of Knapp’s redeem- 
ing points, however, is easily refuted. 
Perhaps no one circumstance tended more 
to harden the popular mind against Burr 
than the reports, so much in vogue, of 
his utter insensibility after the duel. A 
levity of tone in his letters to Theodosia, 
within a few days of the occurrence, con- 
firms the tradition on this subject. Dr. 
Francis states that he was found at his 
own house, luxuriating in a tepid bath, 
reading Rousseau’s Confessions, when the 
necessity of flight was announced to him.* 
His observations on the subject—all more 
or less heartless—have been often quoted. 
To do away with an impression so preju- 
dicial to his hero, Knapp introduces a 
note addressed by Burr, to Dr. Hosack 
the day after the duel, expressing solici- 
tude for Hamilton, and anxiously in- 
quiring as to his condition and prospects. 
A pupil of the Doctor’s, quite an au- 
thority in local and personal history, was 
informed by that gentlemen that he had 
persuaded Burr to address this note to 
himself, in order to allay somewhat the 
indignation of the public at the crisis; 
so that instead of being a spontaneous 
expression of sympathy, it was a stroke 
of policy dictated by the benevolent coun- 
sel of Hamilton’s attending physician. 
Besides, too exclusive reliance on the 
party-allies of Burr, Mr. Parton has 
given an undue weight to the evidence 
obtained from newspapers. There is no 
species of biographical material that so 
much requires the analytical digest of a 
judicial mind as this. The journals of 





* New York during the last Sixty Years—a Discourse delivered before the New York 


Historical Society, Nov. 17, 1857. 
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Burr’s day, particularly during his politi- 
cal life, were signalized by a rancor, a 
personality, and a reckless invention, for 
which the most discriminating allowance 
must be made in searching for the facts 
of character. From these two precarious 
sources of truth—party journals and politi- 
cal comrades—many grave errors have 
been derived. Some of them are indi- 
rectly suggested rather than emphatically 
announced. One unread in the corres- 
pondence of tiie Revolution, might, for 
instance, infer from Mr. Parton’s lan- 
guage, that a “mutual antipathy” alie- 
nated Burr from Washington, instead of 
actual conduct on his part, which forever 
lost him the confidence of that eminently 
just and sagacious observer of character. 
He makes no reference to the story once 
so current, however conjectural, that 
Burr represented Mrs. Arnold as cogni- 
zant of her husband’s treasonable pur- 
pose, in revenge for her indignant rejec- 
tion of his gallant advances. And when 
he refers to his hero’s second marriage as 
a rare instance of a man “of that age 
winning a lady of fortune and distinc- 
tion” —what is the kind of distingué repu- 
tation he intends by the latter word? 

In describing Burr’s embarkation when 
pursued by creditors and other adver- 
saries, he might have added piquancy to 
to the story by a graphic picture of the 
box wherein he was conveyed on board 
ship—a trophy which the late Dr. Hosack 
showed to more than one friend—now 
living—“ with the auger-holes for little 
Burr to breathe through.” The allusion 
to a writer in the New York Review, 
‘“‘whose errors and profession” should 
have taught him charity, is as morally 
paradoxical, considering the subject in 
hand, as the theological sketch in the 
first chapter is historically superficial. 
While acknowledging our obligations to 
Mr. Parton for an entertaining volume of 
personal adventure, we must take excep- 
tion to his book as an authentic memoir, 
especially in those points which touch 
the circle of political history and co- 
temporary character. . And with this 
praise of his talent as a raconteur, and 
this protest against his reliability as an 
historian, we proceed to give our own im- 


pressions of Burr, and our theory of his 
character. 

One of the most distinctly remem- 
bered journeys of our boyhood was to 
the British Provinces, returning via 
Maine. One summer day, at the hotel 
in Portland, with the urbanity which dis- 
tinguished old school landlords, the host 
came into the parlor—exclaiming, ‘‘come 
here, my lad, I’ve something to show 
you;” accompanying him to the porch, 
he pointed out the erect and somewhat 
diminutive figure of a man, whose round, 
low hat, plainly-cut, mulberry-coloured 
frock-coat, and immovable aspect, sug- 
gested, at the first glance, the idea of a 
Quaker; hair of snowy whiteness, a 
good profile and keen eye were next obvi- 
ous; he stood at an angle of the street, 
and people continually passed him; he 
looked straight forward, whether in reve- 
rie or expectancy did not appear; “ mark 
him well,” said Boniface, ‘‘ you will hear 
of him when you are older ; thatis Aaron 
Burr, who shot General Hamilton.” From 
that moment an ardent curiosity to know 
the details of this event, and a perma- 
nent association therewith of the staid, 
venerable and solitary figure, of which we 
had caught this vivid glimpse, gave a 
* local habitation” in our memory to the 
name of the second Vice President of the 
United States. Accordingly no oppor- 
tunity was lost for gaining anecdotes of 
one of the few historical personages visi- 
ble to juvenile eyes. These were singu- 
larly at variance with each other, yet all 
characteristic. A medical contemporary of 
the old man, told us how startled he was 
when administering to a dying patient on 
a wintry midnight, to have his vigil dis- 
turbed by the entrance of a gentle- 
man, whose costume and greeting were 
thoroughly courtier-like; he was followed 
by a negro bearing a tray with wine and 
soup, covered with a napkin; the roar of 
the tempest outside, the lateness of the 
hour, the contrast between this etiquette 
and the abject misery of the apartment 
and wretched end of the patient,—who, 
though highly connected, was an outcast 
because of a long career of improvidence 
and dissipation,—struck the good doctor 
as highly dramatic; and this impression 
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was enhanced when the unexpected visi- 
tor announced himself as Col. Burr, well 
known to have been the boon-companion 
of the dying man when he lived by his 
wits abroad, and indulged in a “lark” at 
home. “Poor Bill!” said the courteous 
ecmrade, “can nothing be done for him?” 
Ife received a negative reply with perfect 
composure, regarded the sufferer awhile, 
and then went through an elaborate fare- 
well to the physician, leaving on that 
worthy’s mind a bewildering impression 
of charitable intentions and heartless 
courtesy. In direct contrast with this 
amiable phase of character was the next 
personal reminiscence we heard. Among 
the many funeral sermons elicited by 
Hamilton’s death, one delivered by a 
Philadelphia clergyman, was remarkable 
for the severe anathemas pronounced 
upon his antagonist. As a specimen of 
rhetorical invective the discourse became 
famous, and was largely quoted in the 
journals and disseminated through the 
country. Many years after, its author 
received a letter appealing to him as the 
almoner of many wealthy denizens in 
the city of brotherly love, to furnish 
pecuniary aid in a case where the previ- 
ous high standing and prosperity of the 
individual, (represented as an accom- 
plished lady,) made a more public appli- 
cation offensive both to pride and delicacy. 
The clergyman promptly called at the 
house, had an interview with the unfortu- 
nate, and promised, if possible, to obtain 
the requisite sum to relieve her immedi- 
ate wants, from some rich and liberal 
members of his church. Her apparently 
comfortable situation was explained as 
the result of temporary kindness; and 
the melancholy of the fair petitioner, as 
well as her evident accomplishments, 
stimulated the good pastor to exertion, 
and, in a week, he wrote her that the 
money was at her disposal; she declined 
coming for it, and begged her benefactor 
to visit her at a certain hour the next 
day, and deliver the gift intrusted to him 
as well as give her the benefit of his 
advice in a plan she had formed for her 
own future honorable subsistence, At 
the appointed time the clergyman entered 
the drawing-room and, while awaiting the 
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lady, took up a beautiful edition of 
Horace, his favorite classic, from the 
centre table; surprised to find marginal 
notes, indicative of the most tasteful 
erudition, in a female hand, his wonder 
increased when the object of his kind ef- 
forts, appearing, confessed herself the 
author; an animated conversation en- 
sued, and so interested was the visitor 
in the novel experiment of a learned dis- 
cussion with one of the gentler sex, that 
he was not, at first, aware that she had 
gradually drawn nearer and nearer to him, 
and her manner exhibited a sudden em- 
pressement ; raising his eyes in pertur- 
bation, as the idea occurred to him, he 
caught sight, in the mirror, of a face 
peering through the slightly open door at 
his back, which, at his quick movement, 
was instantly withdrawn. Though natu- 
rally of an unsuspicious temper, he felt a 
glow of indignation at the mere idea of 
having had his confidence, and the be. 
nevolence of his friends, abused; and 
laying down the money, took a formal and 
somewhat abrupt leave. It so happened 
his next engagement was at the studio of 
a fashionable artist, to whom he was sit- 
ting for his picture. While arranging 
his colours the painter rallied his subject 
on the absent mood he was in, whereupon 
the clergyman described the scene he had 
just passed through, and the unpleasant 
doubts it bad excited in his mind. The 
artist grew serious in a moment, and 
asked for a particular description of the 
lady ; he then begged his auditor not to 
speak of the matter until he heard from 
him, as a clew to the mystery had sug- 
gested itself. The artist was not de- 
ceived; the “indigent lady” was one of 
Burr’s creatures ; she confessed to having, 
at his instigation, planned to entrap the 
clergyman and compromise his position, 
in order to revenge the bitter homily 
launched years before at the destroyer of 
Hamilton. With this story, so illustra- 
tive of a vindictive spirit, fresh in mind, 
it was curious to hear a venerable matron, 
identified with the best circle of society 
in Philadelphia, during Washington’s 
administration, expatiate on the perfect 
grace, the delightful talk, and the attrac- 
tive friendship of Burr—a man she 
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thought more unjustly maligned than any 
gentleman she had ever known. In seek- 
ing for facts to elucidate artist-life in 
this country, another hopeful incident 
came to our knowledge in the spontane- 
ous kindness and valuable friendship with 
which Col. Burr treated John Vanderlyn; 
grateful remembrance ever warmed the 
painter of “Ariadne” and “ Marius,” 
when he spoke of his . benefactor, whom 
he also considered an injured and mis- 
understood man. ; 

One of Burr’s medical advisers, a man 
of excellent observation and large expe- 
rience, assured us that the care he took 
to preserve his manners and his reputa- 
tion therefor, at the lowest ebb of his 
fortunes, was a most striking trait; his 
phrase was often concise to aphoristic 
emphasis, his silence more impressive 
than his speech, the bow, wave of the 
hand and well-adapted word of greeting 
or farewell never omitted ; in short, all 
that is implied by the term manner was 
so much more remarkable than anything 
said or done by this astute man, that it 
inevitably suggests that he was more 
demonstrative than highly endowed. 
“There was no resisting his courtesy” de- 
clared this sagacious physician; ‘I was 
resolved never to take a farthing for my 
services to a man so impoverished; but the 
delicate manner in which he insinuated 
a gold coin into my hand one evening as 
he bowed me out, would have made a re- 
fusal ungracious; and, although it was 
avery small proportion of the fee due, 
he seemed to recognize both my claim 
and his own inability, by saying with 
the utmost suavity, ‘ Doctor, you are fond 
of celebrated men; here is a print of 
Godwin—a proof impression which he 
(the most philosophic man I ever knew) 
gave me,—please accept it.’” He never 
would allow the doctor, upon whom he 
often called, to accompany him at part- 
ing, beyond the threshold of the room, 
saying, “ this will do; no one in Europe 
accompanies a guest farther than here,” 
—and then came the bow, the wave of 
the hand, and the gliding off. In these 
casual details we perceive how Chester- 
fieldian was Burr—how much greater 
his faith in manner than in more soulful 
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realities—how theatrical was life to 
him—how like a sagacious game hu- 
man intercourse. And so from the an- 
ecdotes of his younger cotemporaries 
we glean a very definite notion of 
the prevalent idea of his character. 
“ When I mentioned to my father,” said 
the son of one of our most eminent jurists 
to us, “that I had formed the acquain- 
tance of Col. Burr, and rather liked him, 
he was positively frightened; and the 
next time the two met in the street, 
‘Colonel,’ said the Chancellor in passing, 
‘my son tells me he likes you.’ ‘So did 
his father twenty years ago,’ was Burr’s 
reply.” A lady in the western part of 
the State, a belle in her youth, naively 
told us of her trepidation when Burr, 
who had been at her father’s house, join- 
ed her, as yet a school girl in one of the 
most public avenues: ‘ People looked at 
me as on the brink of ruin,” she observy- 
ed. A professional acquaintance of Burr’s 
has described to us his sententious way 
of ‘summing up” an argument, his su- 
perficial, decided, yet often partially true 
estimate of famous people he had known. 
He said of Benedict Arnold, for instance, 
“he was so dishonest that he was capa- 
ble of filching the coin from the pocket 
of a sleeping companion; but in the 
field, sir, he was a lion.” 

Even those too young to have caught 
more thana glimpse of Aaron Burr in 
his old age, by virtue of the current tra- 
ditions and patent incidents of his life, 
have imbibed an impression of him cu- 
riously made up of the gay triumphs re- 
corded in French memoirs and the bold 
criminalities that Ainsworth has wrought 
into romances. Within a week of his 
indigent and lonely aspect in Broadway, 
he appeared there leaning back with an 
evident consciousness of marital rights, 
in a splendid chariot, with Madam Ju- 
mel’s liveried servants on the box and 
foot-board; after fascinating a whole 
boarding school of admiring girls at 
Middletown, by his attractive bearing 
and honeyed words, he sat on the stage at 
the college commencement there, to be- 
come the nucleus of a thousand keen 
eyes, while a youth declaimed in praise 
of Hamilton in the presence of his de- 





stroyer; while he was receiving sympa- 
thetic hospitalities at the South and a 
neighbour informed General Greene’s 
widow of her intention to bring him to 
see her,—‘ I cannot,” replied that loyal 
matron, “shut my house against any 
fellow-creature; but the moment Col. 
Burr comes in at one door, I shall go out 
at the other.” What a chapter for a 
modern novelist would be the sojourn of 
the fugitive at Paris—haunting imperial 
ante-chambers and ministerial cabinets 
for a passport, charicteristically experi- 
menting how to draw “vinegar from sap,” 
dodging an old woman’s stand where he 
owed two sous for a cigar, reluctantly 
selling the toys purchased for his grand- 
son ; curing smoky chimneys; sleeping on 
the floor ; indicting complimentary notes 
and useless petitions and amorous dia- 
ries ; talking to-day with a philosopher in 
a gilded salon, and wandering hungry 
through the streets to-morrow,—mean- 
while jocosely noting “‘Gampillo’s straits” 
for Theodosia, and besieging, in vain, 
his country’s representative for counte- 
nance and aid. Or shift the scene to his 
native land, and watch the old man as 
he goes down Broadway on a summer 
morning, with a fair girl, his unacknow- 
ledged child according to report, leaning 
on his arm, and see how men with white 
hair pass him unrecognized, and then 
turn to point him out to a companion as 
the man who beguiled Blannerhasset and 
shot Hamilton, saw Montgomery’s defeat 
and taught the Democratic party elec- 
tioneering tactics. An habitué of Sarato- 
ga, in the palmy days of that fashionable 
watering place, may have described the 
“solitude of a crowd” there experi- 
enced by the “old man whom everybody 
avoided.” A reminiscent Knickerbocker, 
perhaps, has pointed out the spot at 
Weehawken where his victim fell, the 
“ Richmond Hill,” where he entertained 
Louis Philippe and Volney, and read Vol- 
taire to the widow Prevost to whom hewas 
married by the identical clergyman who, 
half a century later, joined him in wed- 
lock to Jumel’s notable relict, whose funds 
he exhausted so rapidly that a separation 
soon followed ; these and the old wooden 
tavern where he died at Staten Island, 
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the venerable ancestral tomb at Prince- 
ton where his body moulders, the por- 
trait by Vanderlyn, a few commonplace 
letters, and scraps of a journal and in- 
numerable stories of gallantry, social 
tact, bitter privation and legal adroitness, 
make up the insignificant landmarks of 
one whose name is on an illustrious 
roll of soldiers and statesmen. 

That name, indeed, seems destined to 
share the same vicissitudeand the truth as 
respects his acts and motives to be involved 
in the same cloud of mystery with which 
he took a morbid pleasure (and circum- 
stances fortuitously aided him) to befog his 
actual life and presence. Exercising 
more than ordinary caution to preserve 
his papers and making special testamen- 
tary provision for the inviolability of 
those not lost at sea, no sooner is public 
attention awakened to his history, than 
a sharp controversy ensues in the jour- 
nals, as to the character and the fate of 
these written memorials. One assures 
us the mass of his correspondence was, 
by his own direction, burned; another 
that letters to him from ladies well known 
in the social circles of his better days, 
were handed round to furnish aliment 
for scandalous tongues and prurient im- 
aginations ; one witness testifies to hay- 
ing rescued the “ Burr Papers” from 
a junkshop, and another to discovering 
them on the wet deck of a coaster. It is 
declared by an aged clergyman, that he 
sought the consolations of religion in his 
dying hours, and as confidently asserted 
in other quarters that to the last glimmer 
of rationality he entertained no serious 
convictions; his “relations with wo- 
men,” his political conduct, his code of 
honor, his legal reputation, his dispo- 
sition, motives, scope of mind, and peni- 
tence, are, each and all, now as when he 
lived, themes of diverse opinion and un- 
settled estimation, although enough is 
admitted to neutralize in his case the 
benefit of a doubt. 

The theory hinted at and indirectly en- 
forced rather than emphatically proposed 
and demonstrated by some of Burr’s old 
adherents, is quite plausible as a pro- 
gramme of defence. The Federalists, it is 
said, hated him because he shot Hamil- 
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ton, the Democrats because Jefferson, 
when at the head of that party and of 
the nation, proscribed and persecuted 
him as a traitor; the religious communi- 
ty avoided him as an unbeliever, and in 
domestic life, he was feared on account 
of his reputed success in gallantry ; 
here, it is argued, is a bundle of preju- 
dices sufficient to ostracise a man who 
may have been unjustly charged with 
malice aforethought, treason, and profli- 
gacy, and was, in fact, only an amorous 
free-thinker, of remarkable intelligence, 
brave enterprise and social honor, not 
worse than many a cotemporary more 
fortunate in his ambition and le s 
persecuted by his foes. To give effect to 
such a plea, no indifferent picture mig4t 
be and has been partially drawn, of the 
influence of social injustice upon a na- 
turally amiable character, goading its 
passions into frenzy, and turning the 
‘milk of human kindness” to gall, while 
the desolation and abandonment that 
marked his closing years give added 
pathos to such extenuation. But the 
facts and fables of his life were only an 
incomplete solution of the problem of 
his reputation ; it is evasive on the part 
of those intent upon this questior, to 
test it by the external evidence of special 
incidents ; if we look impartially at the 
times and the men of Burr’s generation, 
we find that, however unscrupulous in 
partizan warfare, however inelegant in the 
arrangement and unaccomplished in the 
etiquette of social life, however narrow 
or bigoted or ambitious,—they were re- 
markable for earnest convictions and 
frank sympathies; freedom of speech, 
ardor of sentiment, decision of opinion— 
the manly, open and genial qualities of 
character were rife; now the reserve, 
plausibility, Machiavellism, as that word 
is popularly used, of Burr, were directly 
opposed to the spirit of his times and 
country ; the union of sagacity and sen- 
tentiousness, the secretive and calculating, 
with a winsome address and elaborate 
graciousness of manner,—was more in 
keeping with the French court, under 
the old regime or the subtle elegance of 
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Italian diplomacy, than with the tone of 
feeling and manners in America at the 
time of the formation and adoption of the 
Constitution. The salient occurrences of 
his life were but a public exposition of 
what the man himself indicated and il- 
lustrated in his proper person; master 
of the arts which captivate women he 
was, in the same proportion, deficient in 
those that win the confidence of men. 
He did not care to impress them by any 
direct force of mind; to be agreeable, 
courteous, to allure and amuse, are but a 
moiety of the genuine man’s aspirations ; 
he would also meet his fellows on the 
plane of absolute convictions, exalted 
sentiment, magnanimoussympathy. Even 
pleasure seldom thawed the self-posses- 
sion of Burr; his tongue was not loosen- 
ed by conviviality nor his vigilance lull- 
ed by fellowship. He was one of those 
natures with which it is difficult fora 
candid, manly soul to coalesce; and this 
is the real cause of his being so absolutely 
deserted. The essential quality where- 
by minds and hearts are fused in a 
glow of love or faith—the trust which 
precedes and hallows ingenuous human 
intercourse, was baffled by inordinate se- 
cretiveness ; we behold emphatically illus- 
trated herein the truth of Lamb’s apos- 
trophe to this great principle of social 
harmony and individual respect: 


“How fine and noble a thing is Confidence, 

How reasonable, too, and almost godlike! 

Fast cement of fast friends, bond of so- 
ciety, 

Old natural go-between in the world’s busi- 
ness ; 

Where civil life and order, wanting this ce- 
ment, 

Would presently rush back 

Into the pristine state of singularity, 

And each man stand alone.” 


Nomere partisanimpulsecan account for 
the statement of the historian of the U. 
S. Senate that Burr challenged Hamilton 
for having conscientiously opposed his 
Presidential aspirations, four years after 
that exciting canvass, from motives of 
deliberation and calculated revenge.* 





* Benton’s Thirty Years in the Senate. 
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It was the man rather than his deeds, 
real or imaginary, which caused him to 
be thus repudiated; that is to say, if 
there had been within and about him the 
instincts and the atmosphere that retain 
confidence and rivet affection, such utter 
isolation and depreciation would not have 
signalized his latter years. Eminent po- 
litical characters have been noted as free 
livers both here and in England,—but 
certain qualities of mind and heart have 
secured them the love and admira- 
tion of their fellow-men. Improvidence 
has characterized the most eloquent 
statesmen, and yet failed to exhaust the 
assiduities of friendship; duels, fatal 
and involving national bereavement, have 
isolated military and civic officers in 
both hemispheres from special circles of 
society and yet thereby united more 
strongly the bonds of private sympathy ; 
and soldiers of fortune have ventured 
upon enterprises of conquest and ‘been 
turned aside or vanquished, without 
losing the prestige of integrity of pur- 
pose. We must look behind the political 
prejudice, the desolating rencontre, the 
trial for treason, the debts and amours of 
Aaron Burr, to account for the entire 


distrust and forlorn abandonment he suf- 


fered. These explain public and parti- 
zan but not social and personal deser- 
tion ; only the actual impression made by 
the individual is adequate to justify the 
latter. Trumbull might refuse to por- 
tray his features among the revolution- 
ary and constitutional leaders of the re- 
public—Clay might decline his prof- 
fered hand, Hamilton might declare that 
to elect him President of the United 
States, would be to disgrace the country, 
and Jefferson might “ habitually caution 
Madison about him,”—for reasons, in 
a measure, based on prejudice or poli- 
tics,— but when those of his own sex, 
exempt from associations of this kind, 
and drawn to him, perhaps, by sympathy 
for his sorrows and the attractions of his 
society, soon withdrew or maintained a 
distant recognition, and when an im- 
partial philosopher like Bentham “ shud- 
dered when he spoke of his principles,” — 
it argues that he inspired the same dis- 
trust in unprejudiced observers as the 
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sagacious patriots, his compeers, acknow- 
ledged. 

He had none of the frank and gen- 
erous abandon which endeared Fox and 
Sheridan even to their opponents ; their 
errors were convivial, his those of calcu- 
lation ; the order of his mind was not 
such as to redeem, by intellectual tri- 
umphs, the arid path of chicanery; his 
views were not profound and comprehen- 
sive but acute and tortuous; he had 
alertness and hardihood as a lawyer, but 
not inductive breadth and power of gen- 
eralization ; he used few words, spoke di 
rectly to the point, and his statements 
were neat and terse, which, with an ur- 
bane manner, explain his success; he 
was a logician but no philosopher ; more 
of a dogmatist and dialectician than an 
orator, clever not great, endowed with 
tact and talent but not genius, cunning 
rather than wise, adroit far more than 
eloquent, able to win better than to en- 
lighten, uninspired, plausible, self-pos- 
sessed—with only one master passion, 
and that unredeemed by sentiment, and 
without the tenderness of soul that puri- 
fied the sensualism of Burns, the ideal- 
ism that elevated the amorous egotism of 
Goethe, or the aspiration that wrestled 
in Byron’s heart against the encroach- 
ments of appetite. 

In estimating Burr’s influence as a 
politician, his success as an advocate and 
his reputation for elegance and fascina- 
tion of manner, we must constantly keep 
in mind the state of parties and society 
at the outset of his career. The arena 
of forensic display and of social distine- 
tion was comparatively limited ; the hon- 
ors of the forum and the assembly were 
shared by few; New York was more 
like a provincial town than a metropolis ; 
polished address was the exception not 
the rule; neither popular education, do- 
mestic luxury, incessant communication 
with Europe, a prolific press, or any of 
the other great agents of modern civili- 
zation, had attained their present scale 
of efficiency. Such a man as Burr was 
more prominent then than he could pos- 
sibly be now; and that his claims as a 
speaker and a gentleman are exaggerated 
by tradition we cannot but infer from 
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the fact that they are so vague and in- 
tangible ; while we are told he “ was con- 
sidered one of the most persuasive speak- 
ers of the age,” the same writer elsewhere 
says, “from the year 1812 to the time of 
his death he never made a speech in any 
of our courts which can, with propriety, 
be called an argument, and, at no period 
of his life could he have been a learned 
lawyer.” 

Not only did Burr fail to bequeath any 
palpable evidence of a gifted mind, but 
the record he kept of his own experiences 
is the most barren and purely material 
ever chronicled by an intelligent man or 
public character. It is, indeed, a strik- 
ing proof of the superficial insight and 
exclusive sympathies of Aaron Burr that, 
living and acting as he did at a great po- 
litical and social crisis in America and 
residing in Europe at the most eventful 
period of modern history, scarcely a 
trace remains of the impression made 
upon his intelligence by those most rare, 
and suggestive opportunities. He notes 
the gradations of his indigence while 
in Paris, the economical shifts, the per- 
sonal struggle with prejudice and pover- 
ty, in a strain of humor creditable to 
his manliness and, with a minute detail, 
the egotism of which is only redeemed 
by our sense of compassion. But the 
drama of human life and destiny, the 
transition of civil and military power 
and the remarkable men then prominent 
and active, seem to affect him less than 
the changes of the weather or the receipt 
of a billet doux—not because, like Hum- 
boldt, science absorbed the attention 
which those less pre-occupied with eter- 
nal verities give to the immediate, nor 
because, like Franklin, methodical la- 
bors for his country diverted him from 
general disquisition on foreign interests, 
nor because, like Fulton or Byron, the 
aspirations of genius beguiled the con- 
sciousness of exile—but evidently on ac- 
count of a moral indifference, an intel- 
lectual narrowness, a want of compre- 
hensive and generous perception and sen- 
timent, It is true that he enjoyed re- 
markable social privileges both abroad 
and at home; that he possessed the man- 
ner which is a passport to salon, boudoir 





and cabinet; but he seems to have 
brought thence only the most casual an- 
ecdotes, gossip and bon-mots; his notes 
throw no light on the philosophy of char- 
acter, give no clear glimpse of the minds 
of the gifted and the renowned; he only 
beheld the external and cared only for 
the brilliant; he used to speak disdain- 
fully of Washington’s military skill as 
confined to setting men to dig, and sneer 
at his limited knowledge of books; he 
called Putnam “ an ignorant rustic,” and 
professed contempt for the rhetoric of 
Hamilton, Wirt, and Clay,—failing ut- 
terly to recognize the insignificance of 
those facts of character as incidental to 
others so large, efficient, and complete as 
to individualize and exalt the whole into 
permanent greatness. He was a petit 
maitre in his estimate of humanity ; an 
observer of the lesser and more tempo- 
rary—not the essential traits. To read 
the letters and journals of Burr, and 
remember that he was the associate of 
our revolutionary heroes and constitu- 
tional statesmen, that he had been on 
intimate terms with Godwin and Bent- 
ham, had known the literary circles at 
Edinburgh and Weimar, since become in- 


.tellectual oracles of the age,—is to real- 


ize how little of high and earnest sympa- 
thy with genius, truth, and beauty ex- 
isted in that adroit, keen, polished, vi- 
vacious, but shallow and irreverent mind. 
A not less evident indifference to nature 
is observable; throughout those long 
journeys and sojourns in England, France, 
Sweden, and Holland, we find no phase 
of the outward world, no wonder of 
ocean and forest, no loveliness of shore 


‘or sunset noted with the interest of a sci- 


entific or the enthusiasm of a poetical 
mind; but, instead thereof, the most 
petty details of material life, the most 
commonplace incidents of personal wel- 
fare. Other men have wandered from 
the land of their nativity under the ban 
of political proscription ; many a French 
emigré, like the author of Atala, bravely 
exercised his talents for subsistence in 
London ; what philosophic reflection and 
cosmopolitan affinities his memoirs ex- 
hibit and how does the sentiment of ha- 
manity quicken his observation, give life 
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to his portraits and interest to the drea- 
riest hours of his exile! That Burr had 
an interview with this Grand Duke and 
dined with that philosopher, attended the 
soiree of a famous Duchess, or was 
present at a certain ministerial breakfast, 
we know; but as to these scenes and 
personages themselves, the favoured guest 
is silent; silent, too, on the great ques- 
tions of the day, on the vast interests, 
the peculiar influences, the social charac- 
teristics, which, according to his diary, 
he had such excellent opportunities of 
observing ; while his frugal meal, quan- 
tum of fuel, expedients to keep warm and 
raise money are most precisely and per- 
tinaciously recorded. Such details, it 
may be said, are of interest to the eye of 
affection ; and offer a touching proof of 
cheerfulness in privation and fertility in 
resources, which illustrate the force and 
vivacity of Burr’s character ; but, when 
exclusive, they are unworthy a cultivated 
and enlarged mind. Swift noted in his 
diary kept for Stella’s benefit, every mi- 
nutiz of his health, fare, work, and 
amusement, but these material and out- 
ward circumstances’ were blent with 
many a shrewd sketch of character, many 
akeen revelation of society and not a 
few confessions as to states of mind, mo- 
tives and emotion, which give a certain 
human congruity and vital interest to 
the whole; whereas the monotonous di- 
ary of Burr never transcends the casual 
and the personal ; it deals wholly in the 
outward and the material, and but one 
genuine and earnest sentiment—that of 
parental affection—redeems it from un- 
alloyed and complacent selfishness. 

In surveying this career, so unsubstan- 
tial in its materials for intellectual fame, 
so destitute of tangible results, yet so in- 
dicative of will, self-possession and a cer- 
tain outward and casual success, we do 
not find in the libertinism, Mexican in- 
trigue, or duel with which the name of 
Burr is chiefly associated,—an adequate 
explanation of the social ban under which 
he so long suffered nor of the meagre 
fruits of a mind claimed by his admirers 
to be of a superior order, and of a life of 
extraordinary vicissitude and opportuni- 

ties. The question inevitably suggests 
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itself—for what was Aaron Burr, con- 
sidered as a man and independently of 
the fatal errors which darken his mem- 
ory—fit? For what had nature especially 
endowed him? wherein could his pecu- 
liar ability and disposition have found 
scope to the best advantage? The an- 
swer is obvious. Aaron Burr should 
have been all his life a soldier. In an 
active military career his remarkable 
powers of endurance, his mental alacrity 
and moral hardihood might have won for 
him the consideration and the arena he 
needed. The recuperative powers of his 
constitution, the perseverance of his an- 
tagonism, the indifference to the pleas- 
ures of the table, the vigilant, patient, 
cheerful habit of his nature, the French 
philosophy and lightness of his creed, 
his magnetic influence over inferiors and 
his courtly address to equals, his bravery, 
coolness, sagacious eye for weak points, 
and firmness of purpose in conflict— 
these are a few of the qualities which 
would have made him an eminent and 
efficient militaire. And in such a voca- 
tion the worse points of his character 
might have found less baneful develop- 
ment; the intriguing instinct, so long ex- 
ercised to the detriment of social hon- 
our, and political magnanimity, might 
have expended itself with comparative 
harmlessness in the stratagems of war 
and the ruse of the tactician; and pro- 
fligacy, as a social evil, is less obvious 
and corrosive in the vagrant range of the 
camp than in the sweet securities of do- 
mestic and civil life. The necessity of 
self-respect in one whose business it is 
to command others, and whose example 
is therefore essentially a personal inter- 
est, must have tended, in such a sphere, 
to modify the prevalent habits of Burr in 
regard to circumventing one sex and 
leading astray the other. Ambition in 
military life, the moral restraints incident 
to official authority, ina degree, would 
have taken the place of conscience in 
such a man. 

But we are not left to conjecture in 
this regard. The fairest portion of Burr’s 
life was that of his soldiership, when he 
accompanied Arnold to Quebec: youngand 
far from robust as he was, not a man in 
























the expedition bore privation more cheer- 
fully, was quicker with expedients, or 
more brave in action ; and while entrust- 
ed with the outposts in Westchester coun- 
ty, during the early part of the revolu- 
tionary war, his vigilance, humanity, 
skill, and courage were proverbial. The 
military aspirations of his first youth, are 
among the few noble glimpses of a na- 
ture early cramped and blasted by false 
and heartless theories and reckless habits; 
and, if these had been fully gratified and 
a permanent career of arms, legitimate 
and inspiring, have then opened and been 
followed, we can easily imagine that 
Aaron Burr might have fallen, after suc- 
cessive triumphs, with no blot on his 
name which the fame of a brave and 
faithful soldier could not eclipse. Through 
life there was in his habits the spirit of 
the camp. He prided himself on free- 
dom from luxurious tastes ; he preferred 
to sleep on a sofa in his office and to broil 
a slice of ham for his supper, to the more 
costly arrangements which, at intervals, 
he enjoyed. He loved a judicial skirm- 
ish, to spring a mine upon his legal ad- 
versary, to lay deep political schemes and 
engage in logical combats. For more 
than half a century he waged a hand to 
hand battle with Society and with For- 
tune,—walking the midnight streets like 
a sentinel, entrenching himself in isolated 
lodgings, peering at his fellow-men from 
under suspicious eyelids, carrying a bold 
front and a determined heart through 
years of baffled hope and an age of con- 
tumely and bereavement. A soldier of 
fortune, an adventurer was Aaron Burr 
during the greater part of his life; there 
have been many like him, but none in 
whose memoirs so vivid a contrast is of- 
fered between such a precarious and out- 
cast lot and its antecedents; sprang 
from the best Puritan blood of New Eng- 
land, identified with the only genuine 
Pilgrim aristocracy—that of the clergy— 
and, with this prestige, ushered into ac- 
tive life at the close of the French and 
opening of the American War, with that 
band of select heroes and statesmen now 
idolized as the purest constellation in the 
firmament of history; he, who called 
Jonathan Edwards grand-father, in whose 
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fraternity fell the gallant Montgomery, 
who had been domesticated with Wash- 
ington, and Vice President of the United 
States,—who had extended manorial hos- 
pitality to a king,—hunted as a felon, 
sleeping on a garret floor in Paris, and 
skulking back to his native land in dis- 
guise—offers one of those rare instances 
of extreme and violent contradictions 
which win historians to antithetical rhe- 
toric, and yield the novelist hints “stranger 
than fiction.” 

What the phrenologists call secretiveness, 
and the French finesse underlaid, permea- 
ted and identified the character of Aaron 
Burr. It was through this least attract- 
ive of human qualities that he achieved 
success in law, politics and love—so far 
as immediate and exceptionable triumphs 
merit that name. When planning an 
election campaign, intent on subduing a 
woman’s heart, or foiling a legal adver- 
sary,—in society, at the bar, on the hust- 
ings,—to artifice Burr looked for the 
means of realizing his object. What in 
other men is but incidental, was his chief 
resource, A demonstrative manner and 
a reticent tongue and pen were character- 
istic of the soldier, the lawyer and the 
lover. He knew how to flatter, but not 
how to confide. He was vigilant for 
weak points, not cognizant of high sym- 
pathies ; through the vanity of one sex, 
and the unguarded candor of the other, 
he strove to insinuate himself, to lure or 
countermine. On the surface agreeable, 
improvident, sceptical, and, within, desti- 
tute of serious convictions or earnestness, 
he could, unbewildered by the emotions 
which make more generous souls hesi- 
tate,—watch, take advantage, win to com- 
placency or amuse into negligence the 
intellectual or moral citadel he proposed 
to overthrow. His taste in reading, 
society and the economy of life, were 
essentially artificial. Rousseau’s senti- 
mentalism charmed him more than Frank- 
lin’s philosophy, the outward grace of 
Chesterfield more than the natural digni- 
ty of Washington, the shallow philoso- 
phy of Voltaire more than the robust and 
manly wisdom of Bacon. He once, how- 
ever, had a choice library, and was, at 
times, a great though desultory reader, 
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As a scholar his taste was for Latin 
authors. He had the lightness of tem- 
per, the external formula of courtesy, 
the agreeable as opposed to the earnest 
ideal of life which belongs to the 
French nature; indeed Burr’s affinities 
were more Gallic than Saxon. A certain 
bold, decided, often paradoxical, “giving 
an opinion”—in brief terms and with 
soldierly emphasis, impressed the timid. 
A certain mental hardihood was one of 
the traits whereby he so easily fascinated 
young men of intellectual ambition. To 
hear a man, whose name figured in histo- 
ry, and was identified with many a suc- 
cessful ruse in the courts, and in parti- 
san feuds, glibly dispatch Christianity 
as a thing he had examined and found 
wanting, the Commander-in-chief of the 
American Revolutionary army, as a well 
meaning, but very dull man, and Demo- 
cratic Institutions as a failure—had in it 
something so bold and piquant for an 
youthful and presumptuous mind, that 
the flippant raconteur found ready audi- 
ence: in all this there was an echo of that 
brilliant and hollow school of literature 
and society represented by Horace Wal- 
pole and Lord Chesterfield, wherein wit 
was a substitute for sentiment, manner 
for character, taste for aspiration, egotism 
for faith, form for substance, style for 
soul—a school too insubstantial and un- 
manly to find other than a temporary 
home on English soil, or in English lite- 
rature, and utterly alien to the frank, 
brave and earnest spirit of ythe early 
days of our Republic. 

This secretive idiosyneracy of Burr, 
more appropriate to the old mysterious 
Venitian than the free American polity, 
infected the most simple relations of life; 
and hinted to the curious and imagina- 
tive, of espionage or gallantry. There 
was much in the circumstances and situa- 
tion of the man to call for watchfulness 
and prevision, but his love of mystery 
was morbid. For years he had an inge- 
nious arrangement of bells and locks 
whereby, as he lay in bed, he could tell 
who claimed admittance, whether friend 
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or stranger; and according as the visit 
was from a man of business or a frail 
and fair one, he, by means of skilfully 
adjusted cords, opened his office or his 
chamber door. He wrote in cipher 
and travelled under an assumed name, 
when both alternatives were a needless 
exaggeration either of his personal risk 
or importance. The incognito he strove 
to maintain on landing at Boston, and 
his circuitous and disguised method of 
coming thence to New York,—after his 
long exile in Europe,—are in ludicrous 
contrast to the public indifference when, 
ten days after, he resumed the practice 
of the law in the city entered with such 
melodramatic privacy. 

The essential reason of Burr’s failure 
in political. life may be traced to the 
same cause. He openly avowed con- 
tempt for the government, and practised 
a subtle course by which the opposition 
of one party was justified, and the confi- 
dence of his own, destroyed. The impu- 
tation under which he labored of having 
intrigued to supersede Jefferson, while 
ostensibly acquiescing in his nomination, 
was, it is admitted, “the weight that 
pulled him down.” “The conduct of 
Colonel Burr,” we are told, ‘‘ was as im- 
politic as it was faithless to his party. 
He shrouded himself in mystery. He 
should have either frankly and openly de- 
clared himself a candidate in opposition 
to Jefferson or retired. It was an invaria- 
ble maxim with him never to commit 
anything on politics to writing. What 
was an honest man to fear from it?” 
Similar views were entertained of his 
legal career: ‘‘ He seemed to labor more 
to gain advantages by the meshes of 
technical rules of practice, by contri- 
vance and trick’ than to succeed by meet- 
ing his opponent fairly in the field, and 
elaborately discussing the merits of his 
case.”* As the courts are at present 
conducted, Burr’s method of wearing out 
an adversary’s patience or surprising his 
caution by technical interference, is, in a 
great measure, impracticable. 

The minor traits correspond with this 








* The History of Political Parties in the State of New York. By J. D. Hammond. 
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general tendency; Burr evaded melan- 
choly even of that salutary and natural 
kind, which originates in the discipline of 
life and the best instincts of the soul; 
like Sterne he waived all dalliance with 
regret; when the angel of death bore 
away the only two beings, the love of 
whom called forth his best affections,— 
he would not look on any object or 
cherish any association which kept their 
images before his mind; he had not the 
moral courage and the elevated senti- 
ment through which Love and Faith are 
consecrated to Memory and Hope; his 
philosophy in this regard was eminently 
French ; and so also he made it a prac- 
tice “ never to explain or retract ’—as if 
it were justifiable to allow a palpable 
error, explicable by a word, to remain 
unchallenged ; it is as truly the honest 
instinct of a candid nature to guard 
from needless injury personal reputa- 
tion, as it is essential to self-respect 
to disdain gratuitous self-exculpation. 
Burr utterly ignored this medium, 
and by an affected indifference too ex- 
treme to be credited, added another ele- 
ment of complication to the tangled web 
of his reputation and career. Accord- 
ingly the facts confirmed the fables, what 
was known to be true gave plausibility 
to what was surmised; the deception 
through which he obtained a charter 
for a Water Company and transformed it 
into Bank privileges, suggested a cunning 
in public manceuvres, such as might rea- 
dily make a foreign predatory scheme 
subservient to a treasonable plot; and 
the shrewd organization of partizan re- 
sources—new in the devices of Ameri- 
can politics, cast a suspicion of intrigue 
over all subsequent enterprises. It was 
from the disposition manifested—the 
method adopted—the evident taste and 
tendency of the man, in other words, his 
character—that gave rise, in the last 
analysis to all that was most opprobious 
in the judgment and severe in the con- 
duct of his adversaries. 

The “ Cataline ” of Hamilton’s imagi- 
nation, the “serpent who despoiled the 
Eden,” in Wirt’s memorable rhetoric, 
the “ antipathy” of Washington, and the 
“flavor of falsehood,” of which Jeffer- 


son complained—all are to be traced to a 
conviction—an estimate of Burr founded 
upon personal impressions and confirmed 
by adequate practical evidence; and this 
view or feeling was independent of po- 
litical animosity, and coexisted with the 
most opposite sentiment in regard to the 
duel with Hamilton, the Mexican enter- 
prise and the gay Lothario reputation of 
Burr. It was a consequence, indeed, 
not of reputation, but of character—by 
which we mean the nett result or final 
product of what is believed and felt to be 
the nature and absolute disposition of an 
individual, notwithstanding special acts 
or popular estimation. To confirm this 
view, we recently questioned two gentle- 
men alike distinguished for liberal senti- 
ment, kindness and strict honor, as well 
as perspicuity—and whose relations with 
Burr had been professional and amicable, 


as to the impression he habitually made . 


upon each ; one replied, “1 was always 
afraid he would make some dishonorable 
proposition ;” and the other, “‘he excited 
my curiosity as a moral anomaly; I 
could never detect in his conversation 
any recognition of the principle we call 
conscience.” It was thus that Burr’s 
own bearing and expressed ideas exci- 
ted distrust. The marked courtesy and 
finished politeness of his manner inevi- 
tably contributed to the same result; for 
the instant we believe manner to be 
offered as a substitute for sincerity, or a 
cloak for ulterior designs, its grace be- 
comes sinister, and its fascinations are 
resisted as a glamour not yielded to as a 
as a charm. Hence Burr’s agreeability 
alarmed the discriminate, and they met 
him on his own ground of external 
courtesy instead of that more dear and 
satisfactory plane of manly confidence. 
This want of correspondence betwee the 
outward demonstration and the actual is 
an incessant repulsion ; it aggravates the 
sense of injury, and where none exists, 
breeds vigilant reserve. We remember a 
dishonest bankrupt who used to salute 
his creditors in the street, with such 
elaborate courtesy, impervious to their 
coldness, and blind to their unresponsive 
mien, that one of them irritated to 
the last degree, one day stopped **~ 
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urbane debtor, in the midst of his smiles 
and bows, with the adjuration, ‘ Spare 
me, sir, your politeness since you have 
cheated me out of my money ;” “it’s 
against my principles,” blandly replied 
the other. Sumewhat in this manner did 
Burr’s vaunted manners give a direct 
emphasis to his unpopularity. It was 
deemed an “endeavour to atone by mi- 
croscopice accuracy for imbecility in fun- 
damental principles ;” and however ac- 
ceptable to Volney, Talleyrand, Jerome 
Bonaparte and other distinguished guests 
at Richmond Hill, and effective with 
women of the world, courtiers and inex- 
perienced aspirants for social eclat, excited 
only suspicion as to motives and want of 
faith in its sincerity, among the honest, in- 
telligent, but unsusceptible; because asso- 
ciated with what was unusually acknowl- 
edged to be an exceptionable character. 
Even the domestic affections which soften 
the picture of his life, were tainted 
with this artificial tone. His letters to 
Madame Prevost, before and after marri- 
age, breathe the compliment and verbal 
romance of the courtier and man of the 
world, far more than the candid hearti- 
ness of self-devotion and frank sympa- 
thy. Compare them with those of Steele 
or Sidney Smith, and the absence of 
manly warmth is emphatically felt. “ven 
to his idolized daughter, just as girlhood 
was merging into womanly development, 
he writes specific rules of conduct as per- 
verse in their disingenuous convention- 
alism as those whereby Chesterfield so 
vainly strove to mould his son into the 
formula of a gentleman. Aaron Burr ad- 
vises the little Theodosia to quote a line 
of two of Terence in her correspondence, 
in order to indicate her acquaintance with 
Latin, and to eat only of certain dishes 
in order to appear genteel at a dinner 
party,—thus betraying in the irreverent 
dealing with a gifted soul at the critical 
moment of its expansion, a faith in the 
material, the apparent, and the outward 
details of behavior, utterly inconsistent 
with any recognition of what is high 
and earnest in the instinct and sacred in 
the nature of womanhood. 

Accordingly in politics, law, adven- 
turous enterprise and social life—Artifice 
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so involved the action and complicated 
the aims of Aaron Burr, that he effectu- 
ally neutralized whatever legitimate infiu- 
ence and recognition belonged either to 
his natural gifts of mind or his unex- 
ceptionable motives of conduct. It was 
to his secretive and indirect tone, his 
emphasis of manner and reticence of 
thought and purpose, that we must look 
for the real grounds of his reputation. 
Whether he practised with the pistol for 
weeks in anticipation of his duel with 
Hamilton, whether the latter fired at his 
adversary on that occasion or discharged 
the weapon by accident, whether Wilkin- 
son testified falsely or with truth on the 
trial for treason, whether his executor 
did or did not burn his love-letters, 
whether this maiden’s virtue was un- 
dermined or that matron’s honour com- 
prised,—whether, in a word, the rumors 
and surmises in regard to Burr, which 
his political adherents charge to party 
malice are suscepible of proof or not— 
the question is irrelevant in an estimate 
of the man, because his specific, acknowl- 
edged, obvious characteristics account for 
and illustrate the extraordinary disrepute 
which fell to his lot. Duplicity was the 
barrier which cut him off from public 
confidence—the element which, to use a 
chemical term, precipitated to an isolated 
and indurated form—the nature which 
no high sympathy or candid trust assimi- 
lated with humanity. 

It is an ungracious task to exhibit the 
errors of the dead, and a needless one 
to discuss an inauspicious character, the 
example of which is bereft of all prac- 
tical harm by the lapse of time, the 
changes of social and political relations, 
and especially by the eclipse of misfor- 
tune. There is not a more complica- 
ted question in human science than the 
“ foreknowledge, will and fate ” involved 
in what we call, in a retrospective esti- 
mate, character ; few have a just discern- 
ment for its living phases, and a catho- 
lie appreciation of the evidence death 
leaves for survivors to collect and ana- 
lyze, is equally rare. In the instance 
before us, whatever of brilliant prestige, 
valor in war and blandishment in peace, 
may have left associated with the name 
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of Aaron Burr, is neutralised by the 
closing scenes of his versatile life-dra- 
ma; and vituperation itself, as in the 
peerless tragedy that depicts, for all time, 
the forlorn decadence of unprincipled hu- 
manity, is hushed with pity before the 
desolate finale : 


I have lived long enough; my way of life 

Is fallen into the sere and yellow leaf: 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, 

I must not luok to have. 


The story yields its own moral; and 
the inferences of the preacher are gratui- 
tous. Moreover our insight is too limited, 
our prejudice too emphatic, and our sym- 
pathies too narrow not to enforce upon 
consciousness the charge—*‘ judge not ;” 
and the more we know of the inward 
struggles, and the outward difficulties of 
individual men, the more human appears 
the poet’s plea : 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias ; 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 

* But know not what’s resisted. 


Organization and circumstances enter 
too largely into the formative process, by 
which character is moulded for other 
than a philosophic mind to justly define 
its relative merit or defects; knowledge 
of life, to an unperverted heart, is the 
best teacher of charity ; and if the dead 
past should ever be allowed to remain 
undisturbed, it is in reference to those 
whose career yields only a painful 
lesson and a deleterious precedent. But 
while, in these considerations, we find 
adequate reason for avoiding such a 
theme, a motive to examine it of no 
small importance arises when its histori- 
cal relation seems likely to be misunder- 
stood. The idea has been gravely pro- 
pounded that Aaron Burr was the victim 
of political animosity ; that a few inci- 
dents susceptible of diverse interpreta- 
tions have been exaggerated into evi- 
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dences of treason, profligacy and murder, 
and that herein consists the basis of his 
reputation, and the key to the riddle of 
his long social outlawry. A proposition 
like this challenges regard. We do not 
believe that human character is so com- 
pletely at the mercy of public opinion, 
nor that a man of integrity cannot live 
down the slander which has no founda- 
tion but party spite. Our history is full 
of evidence that the essential in charac- 
ter ultimately triumphs over the casual 
in prejudice. Had there been any grand 
original quality in Aaron Burr’s mind, 
its fruits would have survived to appeal in 
his behalf to posterity ; had the absolute 
tendencies of his nature been candid, 
they would, in so long a career, have 
vindicated to the world his motives. It 
was, as we have seen, to the elements of 
of his character quite as much as to 
the events of his life that he owed 
his reputation. Society is indulgent 
enough to the overflow of ardent pas- 
sion, whether in the form of love or 
ambition, where great services and high 
sentiment coexist; Nelson and Kean, 
Byron and Bonaparte win and hold ad- 
miration and sympathy, despite their 
errors ; it was not so much what Burr 
did, or is supposed to have done, which, 
in the last analysis, caused him to be 
avoided and contemned ; it was what he 
was. When he lay in his cradle, his 
mother wrote, “ Aaron is very sly and 
resolute ;” and eighty years after, when 
he was passing away, he spoke politely 
of dying “ game;” herein we have the 
clew to the whole labyrinth of his exis- 
tence; pluck, duplicity and engaging 
manners were his armour, creed, in- 
stincts, reliance; not without efficiency 
at crises and for temporary ends, admi- 
rable means of success in war and in- 
trigue, but the most undesirable combi- 
nation for permanent and satisfactory 
triumphs,—alien to the manly trust, to 
the frank enjoyments and to the moral 
security wherein true fame and genuine 
love are forever entrenched. They ac- 
count for all that Burr did and failed to 
do;—for his repute asa young soldier; his 
success in gallantry; his attainment of 
the second office in the gift of the people 
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after only four years political probation, 
and the total loss of the confidence of his 
party in almost the same brief period of 
time ; for his initiation of democratic tac- 
tics, and his ill-starred Mexican expedi- 
tion, for his generosity as a donor, and his 
unreliability as a debtor, for the suspicion 
he excited in men, and the favor he won 
from women, for the cool premeditation 
of his duel and his indifference to conse- 


quences—moral, social and physical ; for 
his derogation of Washington, and his 
admiration of French philosophers, for 
his frivolous talk, and his studied man- 
ners, for his fortitude and his scepticism, 
for his legal shrewdness and social plau- 
sibility, for his agreeability in the salon 
and his lonely old age, for his self-reli- 
ance and irreverent spirit, his fascination 
and his fate. 





A PRAYER FOR ONE BELOVED. 


God, comfort my beloved! Since not to me 
The gracious task is given upon my breast 
To hold him safe from sorrow and from tears,— 
Wilt thow not give him joy and peace and rest? 
God, comfort my beloved. 


Since ‘tis not mine to cheer him on at morn 
By tender words to tread his toilsome way,— 
Nor mine at noon to greet him with a smile, 
Nor mine to whisper love at close of day,— 
God, comfort my beloved. 


Like some scathed tree in solitary wood 
Torn by the winter’s gale or blighting snow, 
He stands alone while beating rains descend, 
And fiercest winds with might resistless blow,— 
God, comfort my beloved. 


I would that I could be some tender plant 
Some evergreen or closely-clinging vine, 
That round and round this solitary tree 
With close embrace my tendrils I might twine 
And comfort my beloved ;— 


I would, that thus so lovingly entwined, 
A glow of warmth his drooping heart might know, 
And so caressing, shielding, guarding still 
And never parting, I, a vine, would grow 
To comfort my beloved. 


Vain wish, vain hope, fate mocks the shadowy dream ; 
Since not to me the gracious task is given, 
With eyes, hands, heart and soul upraised I pray, 
(Would that my prayer could pierce the inner Heaven) 
God! comfort my beloved! 


February, 1858. 
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SOME PENCIL SKETCHES. 


BY J. E. C. 


I. 


THE HALL. 


“Such is the custom of Branksome hall.” 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


On a lofty hill, commanding a fine 
view of the noble James, stands the old 
house, “ Rackrack Hall.” It is one of 
the most ancient mansions in Virginia, 
and every thing about it reminds the vis- 
itor of former times. 

As you advance toward it, all the life 
of cities disappears, and is forgotten— 
the hurry and bustle of the streets no 
longer echo even in the memory: you en- 
ter the great portal, standing hospitably 
open, and the present yields to the sto- 
ried and attractive past. The men and 
women of another age smile on you from 
the walls—the great wide fire-places, if 
you go in winter, roar as they did in the 
elder day, before the invention of grates 
and flues—the warm cordiality of old 
and young as they advance to greet you, 
and press your hand, and smile, is the 
traditionary welcome of the ancient re- 
gime. 

But in May, the fine old house is most 
attractive. Approach it on some balmy 
morning of the Month of Flowers; and 
the beauty of the scene will sink into 
your heart, becoming a portion of your 
memory. A thousand swallows circle 
gaily in the azure atmosphere, around 
the stacks of chimneys, and the drooping 
eaves; a dozen old dogs sleep calmly in 
the sunshine bathing the great portico; 
the freshest foliage clothes the great cen- 
tury oaks, through which runs the ocean 
breeze, with its whispered laughter; the 
oriole swings upon his bough and carols 
joyfully ; all the wide landscape, and the 
good old mansion smile, as it were, 
clothed and embowered in flowers and 
sunshine. 

From the great portico you look upon 
the wide expanse of the great river, 
flowing calmly to the sea like a moving 





mirror, or breaking into golden ripples, 
as the wind ruffles it. The snowy sails 
of vessels glitter in the sun, as they fly 
along, like water-fowl with outstretched 
wings; the waves lapse with a gentle 
murmur on the grassy shores; and the 
fleecy clouds of May float slowly over 
field and river to the far horizon. 

Let us enter the old hall. No obstacle 
prevents us. The great door stands hos- 
pitably open; it is scarcely closed at 
night. The house is of great extent, and 
built without regard to what is now con- 
sidered symmetry. Unlike many city 
mansions, Rackrack Hall is not ashamed 
to possess individuality. It has wings, 
and innumerable nooks and passages, 
and staircases ; many generations of the 
family combined to make it what it is. 

The floors are of polished oak; the 
balustrade of the great staircase of the 
same wood, and curiously carved. You 
may still observe the gashes made by 
Arnold’s troopers, when they stopped 
here in ’81, and hacked it wantonly with 
their sabres. The ceilings are surround- 
ed with wooden cornices, and above the 
great wide fire-places, and narrow man- 
tel-pieces, the wainscotting stretches up 
unbroken; the chisel of the skilful 
builder having decorated it with fruits 
and flowers, and more than one grim 
face, half-man, half-lion, which looks 
down still with a stony, changeless stare, 
upon the beholder. 

The furniture is of walnut chiefly, and 
old fashioned. On the old tables, lie old, 
plainly bound volumes, of the greatest 
authors. On the antique sideboard is 
the worn family plate stamped with the 
family coat of arms. 

I propose tracing a few brief sketches 
of some of the curious objects at Rack- 
rack Hall, Perhaps the topic may inter- 
est some readers—those who still cling 
to whatever illustrates the past. Alas! 
it is rapidly disappearing; these old 
haunts where something truly Virginian 
still lingers, are crumbling beneath the 
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finger of time, or what is worse, innova- 
tion. They are becoming gradually mod- 
ernized—they are ashamed of the past, 
and emulous of the fashions of the pres- 
ent. The dark polished oak is hidden by 
a gaudy carpet; the dim old portraits are 
replaced by “landscapes,” which glare 
on the eye with the intensest brilliancy ; 
the great fire-places make way for grates 
or flues; Virginia is growing to be the 
honest old Virginia no longer. The old 
country customs are thrown aside for 
city fashions; good taste and cordiality 
yield to frippery and form ! 

But I digress from my subject ; I will 
not to-day write a moral discourse on the 
unhappy change going on around us, At 
Rackrack Hall at least, old things remain 
unchanged—and here let us linger for an 
hour or two. Let us look atthe portraits 
hanging high up on the walls—they are, 
many of them, curious, and will repay 
our attention. 


Il. 
SIR GABRIEL, THE ENGLISH CAVALIER. 


“King Charles, and who’ll do him right 


now ? 

King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight 
now ? 

Give a rouse: here’s in hell’s despite 
now, 


King Charles!” 
Cavalier Tunes. 


The portraits hang in the antler-deco- 
rated “hall”’—the great dining room— 
the drawing room—everywhere. They 
are so many volumes of the Rackrack 
annals. 

In old days the fashion was more ob- 
served than at present—I mean of per- 
petuating beloved faces on canvass. The 
eldest son, who went to attend his terms 
at Oxford, or Cambridge, was instructed 
to bring back his portrait by the most 
celebrated artist; and the pleasing duty 
seems to have seldom been neglected. 
Vandyke, Sir Peter Lely, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds painted many of those por- 
traits now hanging on the walls of Vir- 
ginia houses; and though the canvass 


may have cracked, and the colors as- 
sumed the mellow hue of age—yet, there 
we have yet the faces of the ancestors we 
have heard of ; they smile, or frown—are 
comely or the reverse , but they live for 
us still, as they lived in the far past. 

The pictures at Rackrack Hall are a 
whole family history in themselves. They 
are silent now, and uncommunicative: 
the lips never open to relate their histo- 
ries; the hands never move; the eyes 
never flash: the old Rackracks of other 
days look down in serene carelessness 
upon their descendants, and refuse to 
gratify the most exacting curiosity. But 
their lives are not wholly forgotten. The 
memories of the aged have perpetuated 
their faults or their virtues. Anecdotes 
without number have been handed down ; 
and the gray haired servants will be- 
guile hours for you, if you will listen, 
with what the “old people” of the family 
said and did. 

The squire himself is a high authority 
on such subjects. You have only to get 
him into an antiquarian mood, or arouse 
a portion of his family pride, and he will 
tell you a thousand stories, or true histo- 
ries; to each portrait on the extensive 
walls will be affixed forever in your mem- 
ory, an anecdote, a tradition, or a biog- 
raphy. I shall strive to speak of one or 
two of these portraits, whose histories 
as I heard them, are interesting or in- 
structive. 

To the right as you enter, you see a 
dark, frowning countenance, with beet- 
ling brows and stern eyes. This is wor- 
thy Sir Gabriel Rackrack of the time of 
Charles I., an inveterate cavalier, and 
devotee of royalty, and his order. Ile 
was a fierce old trooper, fond of war and 
wassail, and of every other stimulating 
liquid and pursuit. He could drink 
more than any other man of his day. 
If “‘sack and sugar” were a “fault,” 
heaven help the roystering Sir Gabriel! 
In spite of his dark and ferocious looks 
he was married five times—four of his 
wives being belles of the court, and the 
scions of the noblest families. There 
seems little reason to doubt the extraor- 
dinary influence over women which he 
possessed. He married every one of his 
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wives without the least trouble; and, one 
and all, they were wholly and profound- 
ly devoted to the beetle-browed worthy. 
From all the accounts, they seem to have 
regarded him with that fearful fondness, 
which a turtle dove, were she to mate 
with a hawk, might be supposed to feel 
towards her fierce companion. But the 
wives of the worthy knight—these ten- 
der doves—seem to have pined away. 
from the date of their marriage. It was 
not charged that he treated them with 
cruelty—he was simply too ferocious, 
and the “nerves” of the young ladies, 
doubtless, yielded in the struggle. He 
erected splendid monuments over each of 
them—and looked about for a new wife. 

With his eldest son, and legal heir, the 
knight was wont frequently to quarrel. 
This eldest son resembled his father in 
character. He would never yield any- 
thing. He was relentless in his animos- 
ities. He once drew his poniard, it is 
said, and swore that he would plunge it 
into the paternal breast, if another word 
of insult was addressed to him. Sir Ga- 
briel’s mustache curled up to his eyes at 
this—it was the fashion to twist this or- 
nament in that direction at the period— 
he smiled in a pleasant way—was far 
from displeased: and in the end, slapped 
Tom on the back and swore he was a 
“chip of the old block—a true Rack- 
rack ;” after which, father and son emp- 
tied a bottle of strong waters very ami- 
cably, and arm in arm went to scrutinize 
the condition of the stables and dog-ken- 
nels. 

Sir Gabriel, like many of his class at 
the period, fell in battle. He bit the 
dust at Marston Moor, cursing Noll 
Cromwell, as a child of the Devil, and 
predicting that in the end that “low- 
bred carle” would hang as high as Ha- 
man, of whose fate he had heard the 
chaplain speak. As we know, this pro- 
phecy very nearly came true. 

Sir Gabriel is affectionately remember- 
ed as.the greatest swearer of the family. 
Some of his oaths, displaying great inge- 
nuity and fertility of invention, have de- 
scended to the present time. He must 
have been a haughty, profane, bloody, 
Godless old reprobate. His countenance 
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presents an extremely ferocious appear. 
ance. It exhibits a man-eating expres- 
sion, even on canvass. He wears steel 
armlets—a breastplate of the same me- 
tal; and his gauntleted hand grasps the 
hilt of his sword. The dark face is 
shrouded, or framed rather, in the pro- 
fuse curls of a powdered peruke, and the 
pointed beard, cut as we see it in the por- 
traits of Charles the Martyr, reposes on 
a frill of costly lace. 

Young ladies gallanted by prim and 
simpering young gentlemen from town 
have been known to stand before the por- 
trait of Sir Gabriel, and clasping their 
hands in a wild and ecstatic manner ex- 
claim, “Oh! what a handsome man! 
If I only knew such a person now, I’d 
lose my heart with him directly !”—an 
expression of opinion thought to have 
been extremely agreeable and pleasing to 
the smooth-chinned, simpering young dan- 
dies, drawling out their languid senten- 
ces, and looking at the fierce old soldier 
of the Civil Wars through their quizzing 
glasses. In his day, whilst “in the 
flesh,” it is not too much to say that the 
worthy knight would have contracted to 
put to route a score of these gentlemen. 
In fact it is a family tradition that such 
“‘ game” was peculiarly acceptable to Sir 
Gabriel in his rough humours. He 
would read Harry Hotspur’s description 
of the popinjay who came to him on the 
battle field, and discoursed upon the 
qualities of gunpowder, with an appreci- 
ation and entertainment, which displayed 
itself in great haw-haws. He insulted 
many such dandies at the court of 
Charles, and had his brow slashed by the 
most effeminate and delicate-looking of 
them all ;—you may see the scar in the 
portrait. From admiration of this gen- 
tleman’s prowess, he courted and married 
his sister, the Lady Arabella Villiers—a 
name still perpetuated in the family. 

But 1 linger too long upon the portrait 
of Sir Gabriel—the worthy occupies too 
much space in my idle sketch. The 
temptation was great, however. Few such 
characters remain—a very fortunate cir- 
cumstance. From the histories of those 
who once lived, we deduce matter for re- 
flection. The traits in good Sir Gabriel’s 
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character which may interest and amuse, 
are his grim pleasure at the “ pluck” of 
his son, and his treatment of the fair 
sex. You smile to think of the fierce old 
reprobate, bursting out into a roaring 
“‘haw! haw!” when his boy drew a dag- 
ger on him, and bearded the paternal 
authority. You smile more than ever 
when you see “i’ the mind’s eye” the 
beautiful countesses—fragile and delicate 
flowers—reared in the lap of a luxury 
which suffered no wind to visit them too 
roughly—with slender forms, tapering 
fingers, cheeks of velvet, and languid 
movement as they glided through apart- 
ments decorated with all the luxuries of 
an effeminate period—you smile when 
you see their pretty figures crowding 
around the swarthy chevalier, rough, 
careless, “ bearded like the pard,” and 
conquering them by his very indifference. 
It is said that Sir Gabriel had only to 
beckon and they flocked to him. He se- 
lected the wife he wished, dismissed the 
rest, and went away laughing in his 
beard. Whata monster! Will the la- 
dies who may possibly chance to read my 
sketches, pardon the allusion even to 
this habit in the good Sir Gabriel ? 

But the offender is long dead. If it 
were not for his picture, it is more than 
probable that the worthy would have 
passed from all memories. The portrait 
alone recalls him, and that is hanging on 
the walls of a mansion far away from 
Old England—in the “ wilds of the New 
World,” as many of our English friends 
still call Virginia—in the new home of 
the Rackracks. England has forgotten 
them. 


Ill. 
MISTRESS ANNE—A VIRGINIA HEROINE. 


“Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity.” 
Tennyson. 


Opposite the picture of the English 
cavalier, hangs the picture of Mistress 
Anne Rackrack of the Revolution. She 
was one of the Rackracks of King Wil- 
liam, and married her cousin. 
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Mistress Anne possesses an extremely 
lovely face. She was admired extrava- 
gantly by the Marquis de Lafayette, 
when the young nobleman passed through 
Virginia, going to join Washington. He 
said that Mistress Anne was the most 
beautiful woman that he had ever beheld, 
and this, we must confess, was no small 
praise. Lafayette was intimately ac- 
quainted with the greatest beauties of 
France, and especially the dames attach- 
ed to Marie Antoinette’s court—that ga- 
laxy of lovely girls of the ancient no- 
blesse, who, shining as brilliantly as the 
beauties of the court of Louis XY., were 
happily different from many of their 
predecessors—those ‘‘ wandering stars,” 
“raging waves of the sea foaming out 
their own shame,” and “lost in the 
blackness of darkness.” The Marquis 
did not fail to inform Mistress Anne that 
he was her slave—that he begged to lay 
at her feet the homage of an admiration 
very sincere, very devoted, very humili- 
ating in its character. And then his 
lordship would make the lady a grand 
bow, such as was fashionable in Louis 
the XIV.’s time. He staid at Rackrack 
Hall three days. Everybody was charm- 
ed with his noble face, and did not feel 
the least disposition to laugh at his 
broken English. The old servants living 
now ata great age—then children—say 
that he was the finest gentleman they 
ever saw, and that nobody ever thought 
of his way of talking. When he went 
away from the Hall] on horseback, fol- 
lowed by his two servants in plain 
clothes, bearing their master’s valises 
strapped behind them on the saddles, it 
was an event of real gloom. The Mar- 
quis took leave of everybody most warm- 
ly, and when he came to Mistress Anne 
he seemed to be loth to go. He pressed 
a kiss upon her hand, and said in his 
broken English, that were he not so very 
young he would not release Mistress 
Anne, in spite of her husband and his 
wife, without a salute upon her fair 
cheek. The young lady thereupon blush- 
ed very deeply and was silent. But her 
husband burst out laughing and bade 
the Marquis forget both his wife, and the 
lady’s husband. In another moment the 
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young hero’s lips were warmly pressed 
upon the rosy cheek—he leaped into the 
saddle, and waving his cocked hat, by 
way of friendly adieu, departed at a gal- 
lop. 


Mistress Anne rated her husband 
soundly, though with many smiles and 
blushes, for “‘ giving everybody leave to 
salute her ;’” whereupon the worthy gen- 
tleman declared with laughter that if he 
had a hundred wives the Marquis might 
salute them all; for a nobler fellow and 
a finer gentleman never got into the sad- 
dle! He told Lafayette of the conversa- 
tion, when he joined the army of Wash- 
ington soon afterwards, and the Marquis 
declared Madame Rocroc, his beautiful 
and noble friend. Mistress Anne’s dis- 
satisfaction, indeed did not last long, tak- 
ing for granted, what is very doubtful, 
that she felt any atthe time. She be- 
came the fast friend and warm admirer 
of the Marquis, and always referred 
with great self-complacence to the fact 
that her cheek had once been pressed by 
the lips of the heroic Lafayette, the friend 
of Washington and America. 


Of Mistress Anne are related many 
anecdotes which show her to have been 
very noble and devoted in character. She 
it was who, some time after the departure 
of her husband for the wars, buckled a 
sword around the waist of her eldest son, 
then sixteen only, and kissing him, with 
many tears, bade the noble boy go join 
the army of the Revolution. When an 
elderly lady of the neighbourhood held 
up her hands at this action, and exclaim- 
ed aloud against it, in a paroxysm of in- 
dignation, Mistress Anne requested her 
in a curt and imposing tone to meddle 
only with affairs which concerned her— 
adding with great hauteur and signifi- 
cance of tone, that “ some persons might 
not consider themselves or their families 
called upon to do as she done; but the 
country looked to her family, as had been 
the case in England for many centuries, 
when the Rackracks always did the duty 
which was expected of them, as of other 
noblemen; she would really feel obliged if 
Mrs. would permit her to pursue 
such a course as she deemed proper ; 








proper in a member of her ancient 
house.” 

The pluck of the beautiful dame quite 
extinguished her censor who was the 
wife of a personage with tory sympathies ; 
and Mistress Anne triumphed, in the 
victorious assertion of the rights of the 
Rackracks and “ other noblemen.” Wil- 
lie came home after Yorktown, a tall 
young Captain, minus an arm, carried 
away by a cannon shot, and covered with 
glory :—and it was one of the proudest 
moments in the life of the spirited Mis- 
tress Anne, when Willie soon afterwards 
met Mrs, , the critic, and bowing 
low, presented his left hand, saying with 
a smile, “‘Il am sorry I have not the right 
to offer you, madam. T'was taken from 
me at Monmouth.” 

His proud mother put the young man’s 
arm around her neck, leaned her head 
upon his shoulder, and thus resting in 
the embrace of her gallant young soldier, 
looked with the joy and pride of a Spar- 
tan mother upon the nettled dame, over 
whom she thus triumphed. 

Before her marriage, Mistress Anne 
was a conspicuous toast,—what in our 
day we call a great belle. The most 
wealthy and prominent gentlemen of the 
period, are said to have fallen, like so 
many tenpins, before her charms. She 
had a host of “ offers ;” an unprecedented 
number of the gallants of that day were 
bent, each, upon reducing into posses- 
sion the lovely little maiden. But she 
resisted all their wiles—-the pretty bird 
would not suffer herself to be entrapped 
in the gilded cages whose doors were 
held open. She preferred the old fash- 
ioned apartments of Rackrack Hall; and 
following the Virginian usage, married 
her young cousin. The pompous old 
seigneurs who had grandly laid their 
chariots, and great possessions, and in- 
fluential government positions in the 
King’s Council, and elsewhere, at her 
feet, greeted this decision of the little 
beauty with some display of haughty in- 
dignation. They one and all predicted 
that she would rue the match she was 
about to make with “that laughing, 
shallow-pated young Rackrack, who in- 
herited nothing but a worn-out planta- 
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tion, saddled with a mountain of debt; 
such marriages were truly extraordinary ; 
but women were never famous for good 
sense, or judgment.” After which ex- 
pressions of opinion the pompous old dis- 
appointed suitors would puff and blow, 
and pass the bottle and sip their wine— 
the subject of poor little Annie would be 
dropped. 


It is matter of doubt if the young lady 
acted, however, so very imprudently. 
The husband whom she chose was a 
cheerful, kindly, high-toned gentleman ; 
of great firmness and excellent sense. 
In ten years he had quite extricated his 
patrimonial acres from debt—had ren- 
dered the soil three times as productive 
and valuable, and in that time had never 
uttered a hasty word to his wife, or seen 
a frown upon her countenance. He was 
universally respected as an admirable 
specimen of the unpretending Virginia 
gentleman ; he was happy in a fond wife 
and noble children; he fought for his 
native land, and returning to his castle, 
spent the remainder of his days, useful 
and beloved, as a kind neighbour, a true 
friend, an humble, hopeful Christian. I 
doubt if the pompous old fogies who 
courted Mistress Anne turned out as 
well. If they did not join Dunmore, 
and share his disgrace and ruin when he 
was lashed out of Virginia, whose soil he 
had polluted with his presence, at least 
they can scarcely be supposed to have 
done much for the patriotic cause. They 
were too fat to ride well. They loved 
canary too fondly to endure the brackish 
water and dry bread of the camp. They 
were too much accustomed to chariots, 
and velvet coats, and silk stockings, to 
share the hardships of the retreat throngh 
the Jerseys—to tramp with naked, bleed- 
ing feet through the snows of Valley 
Forge; or plough their way through 
crashing ice and night and tempest, 
over the Delaware. 


It is doubtful if the pompous old gen- 
tlemen performed these disagreeable du- 
ties, as Mistress Anne’s good husband, 
chosen so imprudently, did beyond ques- 
tion. It is quite as doubtful if they mar- 
ried noble women, and lived and died 
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beloved and honoured as neighbours, 
friends, and Christians. 

From all of which we may deduce a 
moral for the benefit of young ladies. 
The moral is, that when their hearts 
speak clearly, and they know their suitors 
to be honest and true, they may as well 
perhaps obey their natural instincts, and 
respond to them in a favourable manner. 
A competence is absolutely necessary in 
the holy estate of matrimony; but many 
sound philosophers have seriously doubt- 
ed whether it is wholly rational to starve 
the heart, in order that the body—the 
vain lust for wealth, and show, and splen- 
dour—may be gratified. They say that 
in this short and weary world, it is bet- 
ter to be poor and happy, than rich 
and miserable—to be loved than envied. 
They give as their authority the divine 
Teacher of all ages. 

However this may be in other instan- 
ces, I imagine that in the case of Mis- 
tress Anne, it certainly proved true. I 
do not believe that if she had married, 
as she might have done, for a great es- 
tate, a grand position, a dazzling pile of 
gold, her life would have been so beauti- 
ful and happy as it surely was. 

At the very least, however, the follow- 
ing brief train of reasoning will be found 
unanswerable— 

To wit:—If Mistress Anne had mar- 
ried one of the pompous old seigneurs, 
fat and short of breath, the odds are, that 
the worthy would have staid at home, 
and ordered things there, without refer- 
ence to revolutions. 

Then Mistress Anne would never have 
been able to display her Spartan 
courage when buckling Willie’s sword 
around his waist, she kissed the boy, and 
wept upon his neck, and sent him forth 
upon his noble errand. 

And then, to point my train of logic, 
if she had not thus sent forth her eldest 
born, she never could have placed that 
glorious arm around her neck, and lean- 
ed her head so proudly upon the shoul- 
der of her gallant young soldier, and 
felt the supreme delight, the sublimated 
joy of the fond mother, who stands by 
the side of a noble sun who has borne 
himself nobly in a noble cause | 

















But whither do we wander? We meas- 
ure the young ladies of the present by 
the dames of another age. Would Mis- 
tress Anne’s descendants, all of them, 
discard the splendid position offered by 
the wealthy suitor, to occupy that other 
by the side cf a maimed soldier? Your 
experience, gentle reader, your experi- 
ence, fortunate and happy, or melan- 
choly and miserable, will doubtless shape 
your answer to this question, 

But I wander always, from the por- 
trait of the worthy Mistress Anne. It 
is a sweet and gracious countenance, 
that of this lady; looking at you, with 
kind true eyes from beneath the piled 
up auburn curls, above the swan-like 
neck, and square-cut boddice of blue vel- 
vet. One small white hand is raised in 
@ careless way to the lace around the 
snowy shoulders; the other rests—the 
thumb and index finger negligently joined 
together on the satin lap. The beautiful 
arms are quite bare, and almost dazzle you 
with their exquisite roundness, symmetry, 
and whiteness. The figure of the lady is 
slender, and waving, if we may so speak, 
in its outlines. The pose of the lovely 
head upon the shoulders is admirably 
graceful. Indeed, it suggests the idea 
of some beautiful water-lily drooping on 
its stem, and gently inclining toward the 
billows—the twin billows, chaste and 
pure, above which runs the edge of 
delicate lace, encircling the boddice like 
a line of snowy foam. 

Such, with bright eyes, and serenely 
smiling lips, in which a world of good- 
ness and kindliness lies hidden, is the por- 
trait of the dame, good Mistress Anne. 
Her memory is held by every one at 
Rackrack Hall, in the utmost veneration 
and affection. She smiles to-day upon 
her little romping descendants, as she 
smiled long ago on her own true lover, 
and her noble boy, when he came back 
maimed from the bloody field of Mon- 
mouth, A thousand suns stream into 
the broad Hall,—a thousand gloomy 
clouds float over it, and leave the sweet 
face, smiling still, serenely and gracious- 
ly as in the far away time. The noble 
woman lives still on the canvass, for a 
hundred loving and admiring eyes. 
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She is a beautiful star in the horizon 
of the past; a gracious dame of the el- 
der day; peace to her ashes and her 
memory—all peace and honour! 


I cannot pause to speak of the numer- 
ous portraits remaining. They are of 
all periods and characters, filling the 
old Hall, so to speak, with the delicate 
and imperceptible aroma of the past. 
A hundred eras and fashions look down 
from the eloquent canvass—faces of all 
possible ages and descriptions quietly 
hang side by side on the old walls. There 
are gray-haired counsellors, and children 
with golden curls and laughing faces ; 
beauties who once shone at the English 
court, and bearded pioneers of the wild 
Virginia, who came over with brave 
Captain Smith. Of these ancient pic- 
tures, as of their modern companions 
down to the present time, I should like 
much to speak. But perhaps my dis- 
course upon the family portraits has been 
long enough; for some of my readers, 
doubtless, far too full. 

But the theme is most attractive. In 
these fading memorials of another age, 
I find expressed most eloquently, the 
spirit of the elder day. Something of 
old Virginia rises to the mind as you 
gaze upon them; there comes again a 
lingering refrain of that stately music, 
sounding once in the minuet or on the 
desperate battle-field, in the long gone 
days of the ancient regime. Alas! that 
august age is disappearing. Soon it will 
be lost to us utterly. It is rapidly faint- 
ing before the despotic habitudes of the 
nineteenth century, and yielding to the 
utilitarian spirit of the Present. Where 
do you find much to remind you even of 
the colony and the grand era of the Rev- 
olution? Where is now the fine in- 
stinct, the pomp, the true-heartedness, 
the chivalry, of the knightly age? 
Where are the courtly manners, the lofty 
self-respect, the devotion to principle, 
and the dignity which our fathers had? 
They have passed like a dream away; 
or if a little of the old time character re- 
mains—if some young man tries to imi- 
tate the stately bearing of his noble 
father, do not the young men his com- 
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panions, and the dameels even, laugh and 
make a pleasant jest of it? 


“They were so slow!” we are told, 
“those old Virginians! Their bows 
were so preposterously low! Their dress 
so stiff and inconvenient! They treated 
ladies with such wearying form and cere- 
mony !” 


Friend, those elder Virginians whom 
you laugh at were not “slow” when the 
trumpet sounded, summoning them to 
Boston, Saratoga, Monmouth, Camden, 
or the final scene at Yorktown. They 
went as “fast” perhaps on their good 
horses as you now do in the polka, or in 
glittering equipages. Their dresses, too, 
were such as many persons—of bad taste 
it may be—think more graceful and con- 
venient than our own. And as to their 
manner towards ladies, which you de- 
ride so, were those courtly bows and cere- 
monious inclinations, so very ludicrous ? 
Perhaps an impartial arbiter might think 
the fashion even finer than our own to-day 
—to-day, when we nod carelessly to the 
venerable grand-mamma who danced a 
minuet with Washington ; and lounge in 
a negligent way before the ladies to 
prove our noble independence ! 


I retain, with obstinacy, my doubt 
whether “ Young Virginia” is so much 
superior to the “ Old.” 


But I wander always. Instead of de- 
scription, I pen a moral discourse. I re- 
turn to the old portraits for a moment to 
bid them farewell. The ferocious old troo- 
per of the “martyred Charles” scowls 
at me; the sweet face of Mistress Anne 
returns my low salute with a gracious 
smile ; the little children laugh as I gaze 
upon them; and as I turn away, the 
bright shadows of old days sink into 
their tombs. 


From the haunted land of the Past, 
full of sunshine and bloom, I come back 
by a single step to the prosaic age,—the 
world of Mammon, Machinery, and 
Mobs. 





IV. 
THE TRYSTING-TREE, AND ITS LEGEND. 


“ Child, if it were thire error or thy crime, 
I care no longer, being all unbless’d : 
Wed whom thou wilt; but I am sick of 
time, 
And I desire to rest: 
Pass on, weak heart, and leave me where 
I lie— 
Go by—go by!” 
Tennyson. 


Among the wide spreading oaks which 
are scattered over the lawn at Rackrack 
hall, there is one of peculiar size and 
beauty. It crowns a hillock covered with 
the finest emerald sward—and from this 
point you may obtain an excellent view 
of the broad river, glittering in the sun- 
beams like a sea of molten silver. 

The great oak is centuries old. It 
was born above the earth in the early 
ages of the Christian era; and saw the 
savage forms of King Powhatan’s remo- 
test ancestors. It saw the ships go by to 
Jamestown: the lordly eyes of the great 
chevalier, John Smith, perhaps surveyed 
it, plainly visible, as it always seems to 
have been, from the open river. 

The top is dead, and the trunk is but 
a shell; yet the leaves are as green in 
Spring, and it battles with the Northern 
blast as bravely, as in the days of its 
lusty youth. 

The family might say of it, as was said 
of the great oak of Beaurepaire—“ it was 
here before we came; it will be here 
when we are gone.” * 

Around the foot of the old tree extends 
a wicker-work seat, constructed in the 
dark ages of the Rackrack history. 

Such is the “ Trysting-tree.” 

I strolled away to it, and took my seat 
on the rude wicker-chair almost every 
evening during my visit. I had heard so 
many stories of the spot that it was not 
lonely. I peopled it with a hundred gra- 
cious figures of fair ladies and brave gal- 
lants: to me it was in truth the tryst of 





* “White Lies,” by Mr. Charles Reade 
books of the day. 


: one of the freshest and most entertaining 
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the youths and maidens of many genera- 
tions. As the sun descended, wrapped 
in orange clouds, and the dreamy twi- 
light came, with its soothing influences, I 
saw in my imagination all the pictu- 
resque life of the former time—the gay 
and brilliant carnival of the Past! 

They came across the velvet lawn in 
magnificent dresses, and more magnifi- 
cent beauty—the maidens of an epoch 
long forgotten. I saw all their smiles, 
and heard the fine laughter. They flirted, 
and ogled, and tossed their pretty heads ; 
the youths flocked around them, and 
basked in the bright sunshine of their 
eyes. I saw all the comedy—I under- 
stood the plot; the secrets of the fond 
hearts, one and all, were an open book, 
wherein I read with ease. Where now, 
I thought, are these lovely faces, these 
damsels of another age? It is their 
ghosts that I see—they flit across the 
grass, with glimmering smiles—but the 
days of their lives are dead days; they 
live alone in the memory of the aged; or 
the idle imagination of the dreamer. 

They are gone this many a day, and 
will never come more. The old “ tryst- 
ing tree” only remains. It was there 
before they were born, it was there when 
they had passed, it is there, still, to-day. 

It derived its name from the fact that a 
young lady of the family in the remote 
antiquity of the Rackrack annals, had 
here met by appointment a youthful 
suitor, full of “heart of hope”’—and 
acted as young damsels have done, some- 
times, in all ages. 

As the twilight fell, the history became 
& picture to me; nothing was obscure or 
indistinct. 

A youth clad in the rich dress of the 
far colonial day, with gold-laced waist- 
coat, fairtop boots, and cocked hat orna- 
mented with its floating feather—came 
and sat down in the shadow of the great 
oak. The sunset fell in tranquil splen- 
dor on his velvet coat with immense 
hanging sleeves—on his spotless ruffles at 
wrist and besom—on his powdered hair, 
secured with a bow of ribband, and on 
his cheeks, full of smiles, and reddened 
by the ingenuous blush of boyhood and 
first love. 


The youth tapped his foot, and played 
with the hilt of his little dress sword, 
worn then on festival occasions; he wait- 
ed, but not long. 

Tlis face suddenly grew radiant; his 
bosom heaved ; from his lips escaped the 
whispered words: 

“ She is coming !” 

She came. To-day I see her quite 
distinctly. She is very beautiful. Her 
raven hair, resplendent with white pow- 
der, is carried hack from dainty temples, 
rising over violet eyes; the countenance 
is one of dazzling beauty. The maiden 
wears a long waisted gown of yellow 
silk, close fitting, to display a figure of 
the most exquisite grace and elegance, 
At the open boddice, held together by blue 
cords of twisted silk, a great quantity of 
mossy lace is seen; and the full round 
shoulders are enveloped in a cloud of 
some material as slight and transparent 
as the fabric called by the Roman ladies, 
as Apuleius informs us, ventum textilem— 
“woven wind.” 

A wide chip hat, secured by a silken 
scarf, passed over the crown, and beneath 
the chin, rests lightly on the powdered 
hair. From beneath its shadow, the enti- 
cing eyes of the young girl look forth— 
coquettish, careless, saying quite as 
plainly as-if speaking audibly: “ How 
beautiful Iam! how you must love me!” 

She glides along across the soft, smooth 
turf, her gait the very perfection of the 
most graceful motion. He hastens to 
her and takes her hand and kisses it. 
She chides him—smiles—then sighs— 
then moves toward the trysting tree, and 
lets him sit beside her; and does not 
seem to be aware that he is holding still, 
one of her small white hands, 

So begins the interview. A young 
man full of love, and honour, and true 
goodness, holding the hand of a maiden 
dowered with the rarest loveliness, who 
smiles upon him tenderly, and turns 
away, with a bashful air when she has 
done so. This is the picture which I see, 
as the interview commences. How does 
it end? Alas! and well-a-day! That look 
in the young lady’s eyes is not love at all, 
it is merely acting. She amuses herself 
for an hour—drinks deep of the intoxica- 
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ting draught of a boy’s first, ardent love ; 
grows weary, finally, of the passionate 
stimulant, and throws it from her. A 
look, a word—the spell is broken. The 
boy kneels at her feet, and pours out his 
agony of heart in broken words. She 
bids him rise and. not behave himself 
ridiculously. 

He obeys abruptly—so very abruptly 
that a flush of anger comes to the lovely 
face. ‘“ What now, if you please, sir?” 
says the astonished gaze of the young 
lady ; “ pray are you not my slave?” 

The words he utters answer the silent 
look with perfect distinctness. 

“Madam.” the boy says, bowing low 
and ceremoniously, “I beg that you will 
pardén my impertinence, as you doubt- 
less regard it. I offered you my heart 
honestly—you throw it from you with 
scorn; you shall not be annoyed by an- 
other such impertinence. I have the 
honor of bidding you farewell.” 

Was not that a fine speech for the boy 
to make? Almost too fine, connected and 
grammatical, I fear, for anything but one 
of these good old traditions. 

She starts to her feet; her face flushes. 
“Come back—do not go!” she says in 
an agitated voice. “I did not mean— 
Arthur— !” 

But the murmur does not move him. 
The accent of sudden tenderness is use- 
less. Ile bows again without speaking— 
goes and mounts his horse—he is gone. 

The maiden stamps her foot—tears at 
the lace upon her arm, and goes rapidly 
back to the hall and her chamber, hiding 
her face as a servant passes her. 

She is crying. 

Such is the legend of the trysting-tree ; 
such the little comedy which is played 
again for my amusement, as I sit in the 
very wicker-chair where Ellen Rackrack 
and young Arthur Cleave once sat and 
blushed, and flushed—a very different 
thing—and parted. 

She married afterwards one of the 
wealthiest and finest gentlemen of the 
colony ; but in spite of the noble nature 
of her husband, and his kindly heart, 
the rumor spread that the lady was not 
happy; the union seemed an unfortunate 
one. The gossips of the country-side 
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declared that the lady was the strangest 
person in the world; and this opinion 
was supported by a little incident which 
no one could dispute, 

On the night of her marriage, about 
an hour after the ceremony, the young 
lady was observed to glide out of the 
great sitting room. Whither she went 
no one observed, but everybody took it 
for granted that she had retired a mo- 
ment to arrange some portion of her toi- 
lette, or for other trivial reason. A mes- 
senger was ere long dispatched to her 
apartment, to inform her that the first 
minuet of the evening was about to com- 
mence, and the presence of the bride was 
absolutely necessary. The servant re- 
turned and said that she was not in her 
chamber. 

This created apprehension, and when 
some additional time elapsed, without the 
appearance of the young lady, these 
fears were greatly deepened. The house 
was in a tumult—bridesmaids, and 
groomsmen, and servants, ran in all di- 
rections, and lights began to glimmer in 
the grounds. 

In the midst of the uproar the young 
lady made her appearance from the lawn, 
clad in her thin bridal dress and without 
wrapping, although the night was bitter 
cold. She entered, chill, silent, repelling 
every inquiry with curt commonplaces, 
or a stern and icy silence. She was 
deadly pale-—her rosy lip had been bitten 
until it bled—her rich lace veil seemed to 
have passed through a thicket filled with 
thorns; it was so violently torn, The 
maiden vouchsafed no explanation of 
these circumstances. Her cold, absent 
looking eyes, which were red as if from 
recent weeping, proved that she scarcely 
listened to the interrogatories. Soon 
they ceased. The bridegroom hid his 
doubts and dissatisfaction beneath an 
elaborate and courtly smile. The evening 
passed without further incident ; but the 
young lady never once relaxed her stony 
calmness—not for an instant did the colour 
revisit her cold, pale cheek. 

One circumstance was observed, how- 
ever, by many persons, and furnished the 
topic of curious comment, The bride 
felt repeatedly at her girdle for her hand- 
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kerchief, which, by some accident, had 
disappeared. 

On the next morning the handkerchief 
was found, saturated with dew, on the 
wicker-seat beneath the trysting-tree. 

There were those who said that the 
moisture was not dew, but tears. 

But this was mere conjecture. 

Young Arthur Cleave was never seen 
at the hall after his parting with the 
young girl. The master element of his 
high-toned character was pride. When 
they met, the young man passed on quick- 
ly with a profound and courtly bow. They 
were never heard to address each other. 

It was ten years after the marriage, 
when Arthur Cleave fell fighting against 
the tyrannical Sir William Berkeley in 
Gloucester County--fighting by the side 
of the gallant Bacon for the liberties of 
the people of Virginia. 

After the encounter, his comrades 
searched for the dead body to give it hon- 
ourable burial. 

Secured near the dead man’s heart 
they found a lock of raven hair, and a 
letter in the hand-writing of a woman. 
The ball which pierced his breast had 
torn away the name. It ran as follows: 


4 


“ Tam married, and miserable. I loved 
you, and shall love you always. I do not 
blame you, it was I who threw away my 
happiness—farewell.” 


The letter and the lock of hair were 
silently replaced upon the dead man’s 
heart—the grave was dug—the body con- 
signed to it—a salute of guns was fired 
above it in his honour. Thus slept the 
honest gentleman, happy and fortunate, 
dead in a noble cause. 

When the news reached the lady she 
only turned deadly pale; otherwise she 
remained outwardly calm. But the ar- 
row had entered her heart; she never 
rallied from the blow. On her visits to 
the hall she spent half her time at the 
Trysting-tree, sobbing like a broken 
hearted thing. Soon it ended. A few 
years saw her fade away. She died with 
his name upon her lips. 

Such is the honest old legend. 





Here end to-day my idle sketches. The 
figures of romance disappear like a dream; 
I lay down my pen as they vanish. If 
the reader has been interested in their 
smiles or sighs, I am more than repaid. 





7 





MICHAEL ANGELO AND RAPHAEL. 


Nature first struck out a Michael Angelo, and spared no effort to make him perfect af- 
ter his kind. She then set herself to frame his opposite, and the result was Raphael. 
The first labour, as might be anticipated, was more bold, striking, and original, the last 
the most carefully elaborated, with fewer slips and flaws. Michael Angelo was roughly 
hewn in the opening days of creation, when huge vast blocks were boldly struck out 
from the rough quarries of chaos, and nature still in throes was giving violent birth to 
giants and monsters. Raphael came in those more gentle hours, when earth budded in 
flowers, and burst into song; love fostered him in childhood, and beauty caressed his 
youth. ‘ Michael Angelo, like the primal rocks, rose in the rugged bold defiance of moun- 
tain masses, and throughout life proudly spurning intercourse with humble dwellers in 
the valleys, shrouded himself in the solitary clouds, or sought companionship in the storm. 
Raphael, shunning solitude, sought the society of pupils, associate friends, and patron 
princes; the sympathy and love of a tender nature, not less than his genius, brought 
around him that close and finer fellowship his nature so much needed. * * * * * 

* © © .© © Michael Angelo was...... the Aristotle of art, material and mascu- 
line. Raphael, its Plato, who discoursed on the immortality of the soul, and sought out 
its divine mysteries and symbols. Michael Angelo was in art the St. Peter, impetuous 
and bold, who denied Christ, yet held the keys of heaven. Raphael the St. John, who 
discoursed on the incarnate Word, and leant on the bosom of him whom he loved. The 
artist Michael was like the angel Michael, who subdued the dragon; Raphael was one 
of those gentle messengers who glided from heaven on a sunbeam with tidings of love 
and mercy.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Since the days of Catullus, poets have 
vainly essayed to compose nuptial songs, 
which would survive the occasion of their 
birth. His Epithalamium on the mar- 
riage of Manlius and Julia is a match- 
less master-piece of that kind of compo- 
sition. It stands in the temple of Apollo, 
like the Venus Anadyomene of Apelles, 
“the personification of Female Grace, the 
wonder of art, the despair of artists.” 
The nearest approximation to its excel- 
lence is, perhaps, to be found in some 
lines of the “ Epithalamium of Jason and 
Creusa” in Seneca’s tragedy of Medea ; 
but considered altogether, the two poems 
are as different as were the prevailing 
characteristics of their authors. As for 
Geordie Buchanan’s stately verses on 
the alliance of Francis the Second with 
Mary Queen of Scots, it hardly deserves 
the title of an epithalamium, being in 
fact little else than a string of swelling 
phrases and elevated sentiments, inspired 
rather by the goddess of wisdom than of 
love. Sir William Jones, who was an 
admirable translator and copyist but no 
true poet, has given us in his poem on 
the marriage of Lord Spencer, a passable 
version of the most select passages of 
Catullus; but fallen infinitely short of 
the untransferable spirit and beauty of 
the inimitable original. Since then it 
was believed the genius of lyric poesy 
had very prudently abandoned the arena 
of competition and left the bard of Sir- 
mio in quiet enjoyment of his immortal 
bays. But, behold, another challenger 
comes to dispute the crown of the “ doc- 
tus” Catullus. Who the daring adven- 
turer is, remains to be disclosed; but 
from the evidence before us, we take him 
for some reckless “ fillibuster,” who has 
ruthlessly invaded the sacred precincts 
of Helicon, in defiance of the conventional 
restraints of civilized society. Peace to 
thy illustrious manes, O Catullus, for the 
days of thy triumph are numbered! An 
anonymous favourite of the tuneful Nine 
has snatched the victorious fillet from 
your brow, and the “ Epithalamium of 
Julia and Manlius” now yields the palm 
to the “Carmen Nuptiale on the mar- 
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riage of Freperick Witiiam Avcustus 
Cuar_zs, heir apparent to the throne of 
Prussia, and Marra Lovisa Vicrorta 
Ave.aipg, ‘fairest of Princesses,’ pub- 
lished by permission in the London Court 
Journal, on the 26th January, 1858.” 
Irony aside, for aught we know the royal 
pair may have been ever so much flatter- 
ed in having their nuptials celebrated 
by our volunteer minstrel; but had we 
been one of the parties to that august 
compact, the perpetrator of such ineffa- 
ble nonsense concerning our hymeneal 
joys, would spend the rest of his ambi- 
tious days in the most dismal colliery in 
all England. The poem opens after this 
fashion: 


“QO, sweet seventeen! delicious time 
By poets sung in golden rhyme, 
When breezes of a fairy clime 

Woo girlhood’s tossing tresses : 
Right gaily comes that age to thee, 
O royal Maiden! dwelling free 
Where England rules her subject sea— 
The fairest of Princesses !” 


Passing over the very pardonable lib- 
erty of making “seventeen” take the 
place of “sixteen” in girlhood’s vocabu- 
lary, and saying nothing of the unreliev- 
ed stupidity of the composition, what, 
in the name of Pegasus, is the meaning 
of the last two lines? Is it anything re- 
markable that the ‘Royal Maiden’ 
should be “‘ dwelling free?” or that she 
should be “ dwelling free where England 
rules her subject sea?” Whatsea? The 
North? The Irish? Or isthe term com- 
prehensive of all old ‘“ Neptune’s salt 
wash?” “Fairest of Princesses!” We 
don’t know what amount of personal pul- 
chritude usually falls to the share of femi- 
nine Royalty, having never had the op- 
portunity of ocular inspection ; but there 
is such a thing as beauty of person in the 
abstract, and we will venture to affirm 
that her Highness, Marta Lovrsa Vicro- 
ria ADELAIDE will never, “like another 
Helen, fire another Troy.” 


“Second Victoria! England’s Rose, 
Pure as old Skiddaw’s winter-snows, 
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To thee a people’s fealty flows, 

Child of that happy Mother 
Whom our vast Empire doth obey ; 
Full many a Queen of regal sway 
The ancient earth has seen, and may; 
But never such another.” 


Whether the “winter-snows of old 
Skiddaw” are particularly famed for their 
“purity,” and if not, why that euphoni- 
ous summit should have been selected 
from its fellows of the Cumbrian group 
for poetic immortality, are questions for 
the Dilettanti. Whet sort of an animal, 
pray, is a “queen of regal sway?” 
Does it differ at all from ordinary queens 
such as “the ancient earth has seen, 
and—may?”’ Imagine the delightful 
surprise of her unsuspecting Majesty to 
find her name wafted on the grateful in- 
cense of adulation to such “high ex- 
altation,” and all her negative qualities, 
by a single touch of the magic talisman, 
converted into positive elements of in- 
comparable greatness,—eclipsing the war- 
like glories of Semiramis, Zenobia, and 
Boadicea; outshining the splendour of 
Sheba’s queen; more beautiful than 
Cleopatra, and throwing the proud his- 
toric celebrities of the golden ages of 
Elizabeth and Anne completely in the 
shade. 


“Tears from those loving eyes fell down 
When first she knew that England’s crown 
On her unwrinkled brow must frown ; 
Glad omen! for serenely 
Passes Victoria’s reign along ; 
O’er this great people, always strong 
To suffer pain, to conquer wrong, 
She rules, beloved and queenly.” 


“Those,” in the first line, should be 
“her’—a very excusable grammatical 
solecism. For the rest, there is nothing 
worthy of special criticism, except to re- 
mark the sickening jejuneness of the 
lines. 


“ Tears, too, in those bright eyes of thine, 

Princess! like orient gems may shine, 

For hill and wold and channel brine 
Thee from thy home must sever— 

From Windsor’s towers of antique might, 

Balmoral’s misty mountain-light, 
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And th’ ocean cinctured Isle of Wight 
Where fresh waves flash forever. 


“ Sweet April tears! far, far away, 

Love drives them, bringing blushful May, 

Young Love, with joyous minstrel-lay 
Dear to the heart of maidens. 

And lo! the destined Prince is here, 

And bridal music, soft and clear, 

From town and palace, mount and mere, 
Prolongs in gentle cadence. 


“Come happy Prince! Low voices call 
Thee to our England’s palace hall; 
About thy way the echoes fall, 

Of some enchanted idyl. 
Sweet as a lily—fiushing bright, 
A ruddy rose in summer light— 
She waits with timorous delight, 

The mystic morn of bridal.” 


“QO, fons lachrymarum,” &. Blest 
dispensation of the Divine economy, 
which makes some men laugh and others 
weep at precisely the same incidents ! 


“ Si credis utrique 
Res sunt humane flebile ludibrium.” 





We spare the merciless scalpel on the 
delicate organizations of numbers one 
and two, and proceed to anatomize num- ai 
ber three. 4 


“The echoes fall of some enchanted 
idyl,”’—meaning of course the melting 
reverberations of our modern Orpheus’ 
erotic strains! How to make of a “lily 
flushing bright” a “ruddy rose,” is a ho- 
tanical problem, which has escaped the 
attention of Linnzeus and Dr. Darwin. 
“The mystic morn of bridal’ is a perfect 
love of agem. There is a strange inde- 
finable mystery, which comes over the 
stoutest hearts when about to launch 
upon the untried sea of matrimony. Be- 
sides, Milton tells us there are certain 
‘rites mysterious” which lie concealed 
beneath the sacred Flammeum of Hymen. 
But, “ Coelebs, quid agam!” We single 
gentlemen have no right to speculate 
upon such nice topics. 


The stanzas which follow, being the 
best of the rare collection, are given with- 
out comment—“ dancing bells,” “reeling 
belfries,” and all! 
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“Then stately Strength and Beauty meet— 
Then two great realms each other greet— 
Then two young lives are made complete 

Which only death can sunder. 


And England’s jocund bugles peal, 

Her bells dance wild, her belfries reel, 

Her people shout for Frederick’s weal, 
Her conquering cannon thunder. 


“ Maiden of England! Be thy life 
Like hers who, throned above the strife, 
Is a great Queen, a loving wife, 
A woman true and tender! 
Two nations’ love will dwell with thee 
In thy new home beyond the sea; 


Thy name will hold two realms in fee, 
And shine aloft with splendour.” 


And now for the rationale of all mar- 
rying and giving in marriage: 


‘* And soon may a young Frederick throw 
Soft arms about thy neck’s sweet snow— 
Lord of the myriad hearts that glow 

In Prussia’s plains and valleys ! 
Perchance a third Victoria rise 
To mock thee with her mother’s eyes, 
While England’s cradle-lullabies 

Are heard in that fair palace!” 


Maugre that saccharine congelation, we 
are grateful to Mr. Incognito for the op- 
4 portunity hereby furnished of introduc- 
ing an ancient friend, Valerius Catullus, 
to a modern audience. This we do with 
no malicious design of convicting the 
Courtly Bard of plagiarism, but simply 
. for the purpose of illustrating our intro- 
ductory proposition. In the Epithalami- 
um of Manlius and Julia, these exquisite 
lines appear: 





“'Torquatus, volo, parvulus 
Matris e gremio sue, 
Porrigens teneras manus, 





Catullus. 


Dulce rideat ad patrem 
Semihiante labello—’’* 


Thus rendered by Sir William Jones: 


“ And soon, to be completely blest, 
Soon may a young Torquatus rise, 
Who, hanging on his mother’s breast, 
To his known sire shall turn his eyes, 
Outstretch his infant arms awhile, 
Half ope his little lips and smile.” 


The classical reader will at once per- 
ceive how infinitely superior is the origi- 
nal model to this commonplace imitation 
-—as well as how easily both are surpass- 
ed by the peerless cantata of our anony- 
mous author ! 


“ Yet saffron sunsets, dying dim 

Athwart the mountain’s darkened rim, 

(Like wondrous wings of seraphim 
With holy message laden) 

Oft herald turbulent winds that yell 

O’er seaside cliff and lonely fell, 

One Hand alone can guide the well— 
God bless thee, gentle maiden !” 


‘‘Hushed is the harp,—the minstrel 
gone.” Amid the incongruous conglom 
eration of ‘‘ saffron sunsets,” “ darkened 
mountain rims,” ‘‘ wondrous wings of 
seraphim” (parenthetically ‘‘throw’d in,” 
like ‘‘sugar and lemons!”) “ turbulent 
winds yelling o’er seaside cliff and lonely 
fell,” a pious admonition and a paternal 
benison, the poet makes his congées, the 
curtain falls— 


“ Conscius ecce duos accepit lictus aman- 
tes ; 
Ad thalami clausas, Musa, resiste fores.”’ 


Musavs. 
Petersbury, April 8, 1858. 





* Compare Dido’s modest hint to Aineas, after the “cave scene!” 


“Si quis mihi parvulus aula 
Luderet Aneas, qui te tantum ore referret.” 


And bear in mind, the Aneid was written after this effusion of Catullus, 
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AREYTOS; OR, SONGS OF THE SOUTH. 
BY ADRIAN BEAUFAIN, ESQ. 
I. 
Sone iv May. 


I. 


Oh! loveliest of the daughters, thou hast come, 
Dear May, from out thy love-allotted home, 
Whilst winning airs of wooing round thee play; 
Thy cheek intelligent with natural bloom, 
Thy dewy eyes still kindling with a ray, 
Which, like the sweet bird music in thy voice, 
Makes the sad heart rejoice! 


Il. 


Virgin, that ever sway’st to pure desires, 
Thine is the watch o’er nature’s vestal fires; 
Couch’d in thy sacred secrecy of gloom, 
Eager, as Winter with his host retires, 
Thou keep’st thy faith in joy, thy cheeks in bloom, 
Nor frighted, while the wild storm howls without, 
Let’st thy bright torch go out. 


III. 

Oh! golden-hair’d young Beauty! in thy hand, 
I see thee wave thy bud-compelling wand; 

A single touch, a smile, a breath—and earth, 
In joy-conceiving, breaks each icy band, 

Her myriad tribes of children, at a birth, 
Spring forth to hail thy coming, while their show’rs, 
Carpet thy way with flowers! 


II. 
Sone in SprIne. 


I, 


The Spring hath the loveliest garments, 
And putteth gay colours on; 

And pearls of the dewy morning, 
She gathers to greet the sun; 

And wrapt in a cloud of flowers, 

She dances away with the Hours. 


Il. 


And the softest of winds attend her, 
That float from the Southern Sea; 
Each with tribute of tenderness laden, 
Yet with musical flight and free; 

And they seek her mid forest roses, 
Where her virgin form reposes. 
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Ill. 


Nor sad, though the sun be sinking, 
In his sorrow of dusk from the sky, 

She warbles a song of the twilight, 
For the evening’s lullaby; 

And with the still lingering hours, 

She hushes to sleep the flowers. 


IV. 


Oh! beautiful Spring, I love thee, 
For thy blessing of smiles and airs; 
The April caprice in thy smiling; 
And the April bliss in thy tears; 
For the rich red buds thou bringest, 
And the bird at thy shoulder that singest! 


ITI. 
Moon icut IN Sprina. 


I. 


The moonlight creeps from plain to grove; 
The green to silver turns; and soon 

The Bird of Spring, made glad with love, 
As grateful for the generous boon, 
Pours forth his tune. 


Il. 


His song finds echoes in my heart, 
Yet moves me not like him to sing, 
For I have seen my birds depart, 
My moonlight with my joys take wing, 
And leave no Spring. 


III. 


Yet, better thus the memories keep, 
Of bliss that once the heart hath known; 
They soothe, even while they make us weep, 
And though the flowers they brought be gone, 
The scent’s our own. 


Iv. 


Thus watching through the night, I see, 
As glides the moonlight to the grove, 
Some shadowy forms, that seem to me, 
Sweet wooers, that persuade to rove, 
Still seeking love! 
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IV. 
Love Sone 1n Sprina. 


I. 
The heart that reposes, 
While Spring brings her roses, 
Is sure to be left in the shade, the shade; 
The youth that is wasted, 
Ere love has been tasted, 
Is a youth without blossom, dear maid, dear maid. 


Il. 


There still is an hour, 
When wooing the flower, 
The Sun in his glow seeks the field, the field; 
When, opening her bosom 
To the sunbeam, the blossom, 
Knows wisely the season to yield, to yield. 


III, 


Ah! sad, if ungrateful, 
She turn away hateful; 
For never, believe me, again, again, 
Will zephyr or sunlight, 
With one love, or one light, 
Renew the approach made in vain, made in vain. 


IV. 


Then yield to love, dearest, 
While seasons are fairest, 
And to bliss both the sun and the zephyr persuade: 
For the cold heart that closes, 
When love brings his roses, 
Will most surely be left in the shade, in the shade! 


¥: 


‘“‘Srarn THAT Woo’st Me.” 


I, 


Star, that woo’st me from yon height, 
Could my eager steps pursue thee, 
Sweeter were the sad delight, 
With which now I woo thee: 
I behold thee sinking fast, 
Soon to rise o’er Asian fountains, 
’Till my strain’d eye rests at last, 
' On dark, vacant mountains. 


Il. 


Yet sweet fancies cheer my breast! 
When thou mak’st those vales Elysian, 
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Thou will equal bliss impart 
To another’s vision! 


Sure, some fond heart watching there, 


Turns to yon dark barrier mountain, 


Sad, until thy beams appear, 


To light her orient fountain. 


Ill. 


Thou, between that heart and mine, 


Shalt exchange the sweetest sorrow, 


For, when mutual souls repine, 


Mutual hopes they borrow : 


Oh! if that sweet watcher there, 


Be some fond and lonely maiden, 


Then the mission thou dost bear 


Shall with love be laden! 


VL. 


“To Tuer, Woen Morn 1s SHinina.” 


I. 


To thee, when morn is shining, 
My early homage tends; 

To thee, when Day’s declining, 
My evening song ascends ; 
When grief within me swelling, 
Leaves Hope no longer free, 

I fly my humble dwelling, 
With Faith still firm in thee! 


Il. 


Come forth—thy step is lightest ; 
I love that all should see ; 
Come forth—thine eye is brightest, 
And I am proud of thee! 
Come forth—where lips are parting, 
With songs and tonts of glee; 
And hopeless glances darting, 
In vain, adoring thee. 


Il. 


Oh! thou hast charms to brighten 
When circles shine most gay; 

And spells of grace to heighten 
The loveliest realms of play; 

Would mine were of a splendour, 
To do the grace,—ah! me! 

True heart and homage tender, 
Are all I bring to thee. 
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VII. 
Tue Smite anp Tear. 


I. 


She smiled!—a purer light, 
Ne’er bless’d the Day, 

When far, beneath his bright, 
Night speeds away! 

I prayed—a precious boon— 
That my life’s stream, 

Should evermore feel the noon, 
Of that blest beam! 


PEERS ena ee 


ii. 


She wept!—ah! me, the tear 
By evening shed, 

When o’er the floweret’s bier, 
She hangs her head: 

“Be mine!” my fancy cried, 
That smile so dear: 

“But no!” my heart replied, 
“The tear! the tear!” 


VIII. | fF 


To rae Movunrarns. 


peti 


I. 


Wander, O! wander here; 
Sweet is the sky-born fountain, 
Bubbling soft, and lapsing clear 
From old Saluda’s mountain; 
Fiy from the city, fly; 
Pleasures will here delight thee ; 
Children of forest and sky, | 
With song and smile invite thee. 


11. | | 
Hither, away from the crowd! — 
What can its tedious measure, 
Mix’d of the selfish, the mean, the proud, 
Bring to thy soul, of pleasure! 
Hither, where life will spring, | 
With a rosy blush to meet thee ; 


And love rejoice to bring 
His tenderest song to greet thee. 
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Il. 


Never a cloud is here, 
Shadowing the noon-day splendour, 
And the sun, with a purple rare, 


Crowns the sad dusk with the tender; 


Here the fond song that greets 
Your ears with delight at even, 


Morning with rapture repeats, 


Even as she springs from Heaven. 


IV. 


Sweetest, O! sweetest, fly! 
Hither, where sun-loved Hours, 
Skim along, ’neath a soft-blue sky, 
Over a realm of flowers: 
Here shall thy young heart glow, 
Here shall thy bright eye glisten ; 
Love ever glad to vow, 
Beauty most glad to listen! 


IX. 
“On! Br Me Nor,” 


I, 


Oh! bid me not, with smiling eye, 
Declare the cause of all my pain, 

For when you smile, alas! I sigh, 
And when you’re sad, I sigh again. 


Il. 


The sigh, the smile, from thee that flows, 


Must still my source of sorrow be, 
Unless the smile to bless me glows, 
Unless the sigh is breath’d for me. 











































































































































































VERNON GROVE; OR, HEARTS AS THEY ARE, 





(COPY-RIGHT SECURED.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Never ‘till now—never ‘till now, O, Queen 

And wonder of the enchanted world of 
sound, 

Never ’till now was such bright creature 
seen, 

Startling to transport all the region round! 

Whence com’st thou—with those eyes and 
that fine mien, 

Thou sweet, sweet singer ? 
found 

Mourning alone, thou seem’st, thy mates 
all fled, 

A star ’mong clouds—a spirit ’midst the 
dead. 


Like an angel 


Barry Cornwall. 


Isabel had not miscalculated ; Sybil’s 
praises were upon every tongue; her 
grace, her peculiar style of beauty, her 
dignity, and the inborn refinement which 
showed itself in every movement were 
commented upon, and had Isabel staked 
her success or failure in society upon the 
issue of that evening’s impression, she 
must have been completely satisfied. Sy- 
bil herself was quite unconscious of the 
position which she had attained ; she sim- 
ply felt intense enjoyment in the fine mu- 
sic and the companionship of beautiful 
women and intellectual men, and dreamed 
not that she had gained in a few hours a 
summit which had been often toiled for 
in vain by the society seeker and fash- 
ionist. 

Isabel, who watched her young charge 
with Argus-eyes, soon perceived that 
there was one among the crowd who, 
spell-bound by Sybil’s loveliness, seemed 
unable or unwilling to resist her fascina- 
tions, engaging her in conversation when- 
ever he could, or when not conversing 
with her, standing apart and gazing upon 
her every movement. With the quick 
intuition of a woman of the world, she, 
in her own mind, wove Sybil’s destiny, 
and linked it with his who was so evi- 
dently interested in her protegée, quite 
satisfied with him as one whom even 





Vernon himself must welcome as every 
way worthy of his beloved charge. 
Arthur Leslie, the person in question, 
was a man of a calm, steady tempera- 
ment, far-seeing and cautiously judging; 
seldom impressed by externals, and al- 
most cold in manner. Eschewing all the 
vices of society, he nevertheless entered 
largely into its pleasures, and was a fa- 
vourite with both sexes, as much for his 
independence of character as for his uni- 
form good nature. A disposition so well 
balanced is seldom to be met with, and 
Leslie, but little past that period when 
the law determines a man to be of age, 
had the judgment of riper years, and 
men much older than himself looked up 
to him for advice. He had passed un- 
scathed, heart free, through two seasons 
in society, and as much for his weight of 
character as for his wealth, was still the 
anxious solicitude of manceuvring mo- 
thers who almost despaired of the attrac- 
tions of their daughters in his case. 


When such a man loves, he loves with 
his whole soul, and if there is such a 
thing, if the whole loving power springs 
into being in one instant, as a flower 
bursts into bloom in a single night—if in 
an instant one’s happiness or misery is 
decided by the smile or frown of another, 
then Leslie loved Sybil Gray. Her look 
of purity first attracted him, then her 
face at rest enchained him as being that 
of an angel, but when she smiled, all that 
was beautiful of earth seemed to glow in 
the mirth which shone in her eyes or in 
the curved arch of her coral lips. He 
first thought how it would brighten life 
to have such a ministering spirit hovering 
near to warn him of evils and temptations, 
and then the vague thought took the more 
definite furm of a wish, which carried 
him back to his lonely home, where, in- 
stead of the solitude there, he longed to 
have her seated as his own household 
treasure, or meeting him with her wel- 
coming smile. But Leslie was not a man 
to be beguiled by a fair face or form, and 
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he was determined before he yielded to 
the bewildering emotions of happiness, 
which were already giving to his life a 
joy unknown to him before, to find out 
what the casket, which was so attractive 
without, contained within, and when, af- 
ter seeking an introduction, he found Sy- 
bil’s mind bright and cultivated, he gave 
himself up to the new-born feeling as 
though to one hope, thought, aim in life, 
and rested under the charmed spell with 
an abandonment which he dared not and 
cared not to resist. He felt, too, after 
conversing with Sybil, that she under- 
stood him; that his passionate longing 
for sympathy was all revealed to her; that 
she admired the books which he admired, 
and even the same passages of poetry 
had fascinated them both. Then they 
had trodden over the same ground in 
science, except that where she had only 
ventured to skim the surface, he had 
plunged boldly, and her weaker ‘nature 
seemed to lean in confidence upon his 
stronger judgment and more extended 
experience. 

Theirs was no fleeting, ball-room con- 
versation, but an earnest finding of each 
other out, a continual glad surprise to 
discover that their tastes and pursuits 
were so much in accordance, and Leslie 
would have monopolized her for the en- 
tire evening, if Isabel had not had other 
views for the young novice. She wished 
Sybil to feel her own power, to taste the 
intoxication of general admiration, to be 
the queen of the many as well as of the 
single worshipper who had fallen almost 
without a struggle a captive to her 
charms; she wished her to be so im- 
pressed with the pleasures of society as 
to desire to forsake the country and its 
tamer attractions forever. Watching 
therefore for a favourable opportunity, 
she sent Leslie away upon some trivial 
errand, and, as if in contrast to her late 
companion, introduced to Sybil an old 
and valued friend of hers, a venerable 
minister who occasionally came from the 
solitude of his studio to lend countenance 
to what he thought were the harmless 
amusements of the gay outer world. 

As Sybil looked up with a smile of 
greeting to the benevolent face before 
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her, she thought that in his very air 
there seemed to be a benediction, a sort 
of “bless you, my child!” which words 
were indeed in the old man’s heart, al- 
though unspoken, and by an involuntary 
impulse she extended her hand which he 
clasped in his with fatherly kindness. 
Then when Isabel left them, he drew 
from her a recital of the principal events 
of her almost uneventful life, and prom- 
ised to be a friend to her upon the peri- 
lous path into which she had entered, 
and while she thanked him with elo- 
quent words and moistened eyes for his 
kindness, he gazed wonderingly upon her 
glorious beauty, and remembering what 
a dangerous gift it was, he warned her 
of the poison in the cup, and told her to 
beware while she was drinking the intox- 
icating draught, not to drain it to the 
very dregs. 

Sybil was so pleased with her new 
companion, his interest in her simple 
country life, her rural church and her 
schemes for her poor dependants, whom, 
by Vernon’s generosity, she was enabled 
to relieve, that she gladly accepted his 
invitation to walk into the grounds where 
the music would not be a drawback to 
their conversation, and which a genial 
day of lingering summer had made plea- 
sant even in the early autumn. There 
they found numerous guests who pre- 
ferred the quiet pervading the moonlit 
gardens to the more enlivening dances of 
the ball-room. 

The grounds were laid out under Isa- 
bel’s and Clayton’s direct supervision, 
and the result was a combination of beau- 
ty and order which always accompanied 
the exercise of their united taste. There 
was no lack of ornamental shrubbery, 
and fountains, and figures of classical 
meaning, where the mythology of the 
ancients was woven into a thousand ex- 
quisite creations by the hands of modern 
artists. Now a marble Cupid would be 
seen lurking almost hidden among the 
foliage with bow strung and arrow ready 
for flight in his chiselled hand, or an Au- 
rora would meet the gaze, the very em- 
bodiment of beauty and the type of the 
light and loveliness of day, 

Sybil’s new friend was well acquainted 
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with the mystic meaning of each symbol, 
and it was no slight enjoyment to her to 
have him reveal them to her, or to find 
him drawing from her own book-know- 
ledge the explanation which he desired 
to convey to her. The thousand fancies 
which she had formed of the wild and 
exquisite creations of pagan idolatry now 
assumed a definite shape, and her delight 
was almost child-like when she discov- 
ered without any prompting from her 
companion, from some symbol which was 
attached to the numerous sculptured 
forms around her, the name and office of 
the carved images; thus a light and airy 
figure in a little grove of trees, holding 
in her hand a vase of exquisite workman- 
ship, drew from her the exclamation, 
“Ah, that must be the Hebe of the 
Greeks !”’ and she knew at once by her 
quiver and arrows and the crescent on 
her brow, that Diana stood before her in 
the radiant moonlight. 

It was appropriate and unique, too, 
both her companion and herself thought, 
to find Bacchus reclining at his ease 
among the arbor of grape vines which 
hung around him, and Pomona guarding 
the province where the orchard began. 

All this was intense enjoyment to her, 
resembling somewhat the fresh feeling of 
pleasure which one has on an island 
coast in gathering valuable shells of va- 
ried forms and colours, and as great was 
her delight when her companion ex- 
plained to her the more obscure meaning 
of the figures, for Vernon’s aim in Sybil’s 
education had been for her to take plea- 
sure in constant acquirement, rather than 
in display of what she knew. Thus she 
felt that she had gained something when 
he pointed out to her a marble Silence, 
with its symbol Rose, a chained Prome- 
theus, or a Galatea standing in her cha- 
riot shell. 

But the crowning beauty of the gar. 
den was a kind of Grecian Temple which 
Mr. Clayton had erected for a sum- 
mer resort, and to this Sybil’s new friend 
now led her, as much for the view which 
was to be obtained from it, as to see its 
exquisite proportions, It belonged to no 
peculiar style of architecture, though 
claiming something of the simplicity of 
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the Ionic order, together with the inverted 
bells and acanthus leaves of the more or- 
namental Corinthian type. A flight of 
marble steps led up to a mosaic floor, 
while fluted pillars sustained a dome of 
white marble, so light and graceful, that 
Sybil, deceived in the softened moonlight, 
thought that it was transparent, and 
traced with her eye the delicate veins 
which crossed and recrossed each other 
over its polished surface. Pausing on 
the last step as she ascended, she disen- 
gaged her arm from her companion’s, and 
paused to view the scene beneath her so 
exquisite, so like a sudden vision of fairy 
land. 

lt was more like a dream to her than 
a reality as she stood there gazing upon 
the gleaming statues, cold and motionless 
amid the living groups around ; the full, 
calm moon unveiled to the burning 
glances of some worshipping Endymion, 
and her own mysterious self suddenly 
transferred from the companionship of 
Nature only, to that of a world of high- 
est Art. Then her glance rested upon 
the silvery hair and noble brow of him 
who had guided her through that laby- 
rinth of beauty, and whose eyes were di- 
rected upward as though he were com- 
muning with the inner heaven, and she 
thought how the soul there on that up- 
lifted and expressive face made it more 
glorious than aught else; and from him 
her thoughts wandered to Linwood, and 
she wondered if he ever portrayed what 
was noble and beautiful in man as well 
as in woman, in his pictures, and if he 
did, how that rapt, almost God-like coun- 
tenance would make for him a grand 
study. And from Linwood her thoughts 
winged themselves far away from Italy, 
across the ocean, beyond the tree tops, 
through the murmuring woods, past the 
shining river, over the tree-crowned bill, 
to Vernon and her country home. 

“And would you return to it and 
him ?” said the voice of her conscience ; 
“would you leave this fairy land of en- 
joyment for one moment there?” 

And she answered almost audibly to 
the questioning voice, with a heart all 
unspoiled by the fascinations which sur- 
rounded her— 
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“T would leave it all for one moment 
there.” 

“ Sybil,” said Isabel, suddenly spring- 
ing up the steps and interrupting most 
effectually her reverie, “this is just 
where I wished to find you, for this, you 
must know, is my cage, and you are the 
bird whom I would most like to hear sing 
in it. I did not bring you into the gar- 
den before, because I desired the full 
beauty of the scene to break upon you to- 
night, and you must be satisfied, for 
earth, air and sky smile upon us and lay 
their tributes at your feet. Every life, 
dear Sybil, has some stand-points in mem- 
ory, some bright or gloomy points to date 
from, and if you forget all other nights 
in your life, you must promise me to re- 
member this.” 

Isabel’s words were strangely earnest, 
but she meant nothing beyond the mere 
impression which the hour produced upon 
Sybil’s mind, but often after did the lat- 
ter recur to them as prophetic, for truly 
above all the nights or days in her life, 
had Sybil cause to remember that event- 
ful night, the stand-point in her memory, 
looming up above other points of time. 

“There are not many listeners,” con- 
tinued Isabel, “‘and here just where you 
stand, just how you stand, against that 
marble pillar, I must hear you sing.” 

Leslie now joined them, and added his 
entreaties to those of Isabel, and the old 
companion of her walk, although silent, 
looked expectantly at her, as though to 
grant their request would delight him 
too. Sybil replied to his glance with a 
kind look of interest ; she longed to do 
something in return for what she thought 
was his kindness, in teaching her so much 
which was new and interesting, and to 
repay him for his good nature in taking 
the trouble to amuse one so far his infe- 
rior in age and attainments. 

** And would you like to hear me sing 
too?” she asked, “‘ would not music such 
as I could give you only break the 
charmed spell whichis around us? if you 
think not, tell me what kind you most ad- 
mire, or if you like music at all.” 

“To be candid,” he replied, “I fear 
that I must say that Ido not, for the in- 
tricate melody of the present day be- 
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wilders me, and I do not profess to under- 
stand or appreciate it. In my youth 
there were some songs that went deeper 
than the mere organs of hearing, sinking 
into the very soul, but they have passed 
out of vogue, and you would laugh at me 
were I even to name them.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Sybil with 
emotion, while a sweet smile of sympa- 
thy broke upon her lips and rippled up 
to her eyes, “and to prove that I love 
those almost by-gone melodies with their 
tender pathos as much as you do, I will 
sing one for you, which I am sure will 
seem to you like an old friend.” 

Then before an objection .could be 
raised by the frowning Isabel, her voice 
rose upon the air like a part of the ex- 
quisite night as the stars were of the sky, 
thrilling all hearts with delicious cadence 
in one of those old-fashioned songs, those 
ballads of old, which seem made for any 
time and place, and each sound was 
hushed under the blue dome of the 
heavens save the tinkling of the murmur- 
ing fountains and the voice rising in 
melody over all. 

It was a song which brought back the 
old man’s youth when life and hope were 
fresh, and the memory of a beloved voice 
which had sung it in those happy days,— 
and he bent his head, calling back the 
by-gone hours, while he silently wiped 
away the tears that flowed unbidden from 
his eyes. As the last thrilling words 
were uttered, he pressed Sybil’s hand and 
uttered a fervent ‘God bless you, dear 
child ;” then quietly passing through the 
crowd who stood breathlessly waiting for 
another utterance in song from that mar- 
vellous voice, he bent his way homeward 
with the happy memory still stirring in 
his heart, 

“Now, Sybil,” said Isabel softly, “I 
forgive you for that breach of taste, be- 
cause the old song was so beautiful and 
sad that my own careless heart was 
touched and my eyes moistened, but as 
you have paid your tribute to the aged 
part of your audience, you must sing us 
one song brimful of love and life, exclu- 
sively belonging to youth. 

A song for love and yotth! What 
should it be? Sybil remembered one 
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which she had found among Vernon’s 
music, a song to The Winds. It was un- 
like any other combination of sounds 
that she had ever heard, a wild, weird- 
like tangled harmony, seemingly as reck- 
less as the winds themselves, now soft as 
a@ murmuring zephyr, and then mad and 
sweeping as a winter blast. She felt in 
a mood to sing it, though she knew that 
most of her listeners could but little ap- 
preciate or understand, unless they had 
received a musical education, the perfect 
adaptation of the music to the words, but 
the feeling could not be resisted; some 
would understand it and to these she 
would address herself, and again the 
tinkling fountains joined the song of 
youth and love. 


Some love the stars that peer like angel 
eyes 

Through the blue veil of curtained para- 
dise ; 

Some love the flowers upspringing in their 
way, 

And some the wood-bird’s sweet and plain- 
tive lay, 

I love the Winds. 


Not with a nature calm, that brooks con- 
trol, 
Love I the changeful winds; but with the 
whole 
Wild and impassioned fervor of my heart, 
That of my inmost being forms a part, 
I love the Winds. 


Why do the winds for others bring alarms, 
For me a thousand never-ending charms? 
While poets sing the flowers, the sun, the 
trees, 
Why do I sing the wild olian breeze? 
Why love the Winds. 


I love them for they come on pinions 
strong, 
Fresh from thy presence; morn and night 
I long 
That on their pinions I might fly to thee, 
And round thy form forever lingering be 
Where’er thou art. 


As the murmur of applause, which 
could not be suppressed in listening to 
the wonderful compass of her voice, met 
her ear, Sybil drew back with no feeling 
of self-gratulation in her heart, but with 
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a sad weight of sorrow, for the song re- 
called to her Vernon in his blind solitude 
and the pains which he had taken to per- 
fect her in it, bidding her sometimes sing 
it when she was alone for his sake. 

“There, not another to night, dear Mrs. 
Clayton,” she said, ‘some other time, but 
not here, not now.” 

But Isabel pleaded still—Only that 
Italian air which you sung the first day 
of our arrival at Vernon Grove. I shall 
ever remember Richard’s expression,” 
continued she unguardedly, forgetting 
her own resolves to have his a forbidden 
name, “‘as Florence and I described you 
to him when you approached the house 
with your garland of flowers; he either 
had not been curious before, or was afraid 
to ask any one what your personal ap- 
pearance was, for fear of being disen- 
chanted as regarded some preconceived 
notion of his, and so when your voice 
came to him, and he recognised your 
identity by that, the play of his features 
was perfectly beautiful; he looked at first 
almost sorry, I do not exactly know why, 
and then a glad smile covered his whole 
face at finding out, I suppose, that you 
were pleasant to behold as well as good 
and amiable.” 

Sybil snviled too, a rare and beautiful 
smile it was, and to Leslie it was like the 
red flush of the Western sky over some 
beauteous lake. 

“Help mé to plead, too, Mr. Leslie,” 
said Isabel, turning to him as he was 
gazing at Sybil, who was looking upward 
in happy reverie. 

“Oh, I could not, could not sing that, 
now,” she said earnestly, ‘it is too soul- 
less, too meaningless for such a night as 
this; the words are mere words without 
a spark of feeling, and some gay, sun- 
shiny day I will remember your wish and 
sing it to you; I am sure that Mr. Leslie 
will agree with me now that he has heard 
what good reasons I have for refusing.” 

Sybil raised her eyes to his for an in- 
stant, those eyes whose common, every 
day expression was one of tenderness, 
with a beseeching glance, and from that 
moment he gave to her his heart, his 
whole loving heart. Isabel’s presence 
did not restrain him; he saw nothing, 
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knew nothing, felt nothing, but that 
Sybil was bending towards him awaiting 
his answer. 

“Life could give me no higher happi- 
ness,” he said in a low tone of intense 
emotion, “than that of yielding to your 
slightest wish.” 

Sybil blushed at his earnest gaze and 
still more earnest words, but attributing 
them to the common gallantry of society, 
was soon at her ease conversing upon 
other subjects, while Isabel, quite satis- 
fied with what she saw, turned away to 
her other guests. 

On the outer circle of the crowd which 
had surrounded Sybil, and which was 
now beginning to disperse, stood two men 
unknown to each other, and who, meet- 
ing as guests of Mr. Clayton’s, entered 
without an introduction into conversation, 

“Can you tell me the name of the 
lady who has just finished singing?” 
said the younger, “ you will pardon my 
question, asked so informally, but I have 
just entered, and am almost a stranger 
here, and though fresh from the land of 
song, and the very cradle of music, where 
art is cultivated to the utmost to give a 
higher inspiration to nature, I have never 
heard her voice surpassed.” 

‘*T am as ignorant as you are,” replied 
the other, “‘of the lady’s name, but I 
agree with you in thinking that her voice 
is an extraordinary one, and I never 
heard notes which so ‘touched my inner 
nature through;’” then with a courteous 
bow he passed on to learn something 
more of the sweet songstress, 

The younger stranger waited until the 
crowd dispersed, and then coming in 
search of Mr. or Mrs. Clayton, his steps 
were arrested suddenly by a vision which 
his eyes beheld. He stood for a moment 
in deep thought, then passing his hand 
dreamily over his eyes, exerted every 
faculty to assure himself that it was not 
a phantasy of the imagination that he 
saw, but a living, breathing reality. 

He was an artist, and had just returned 
from his studies in Europe. While there, 
he had painted a picture, the head and 
bust of a female, an Ideal, which had at 
once placed him in a position of eminence 
in his art, and she who stood before him, 
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white robed, her fair hair just stirred by 
the night breezes, her blue eyes upraised, 
and her lips closed though smiling, in the 
lightof the full orbed moon, was, strangely 
enough, his picture’s second self. He 
could have gazed there forever until the 
living ideal melted into air, or taking 
wings soared upward into its native 
heaven, but fearing to attract attention, 
and not yet having made his arrival 
known to the mistress of the house, he 
withdrew from the moonlight, and be- 
hind the shelter of a trellised vine still 
kept his gaze fixed upon the marble tem- 
ple and the fair form which so filled him 
with admiration and wonder. 

Suddenly he felt a hand grasp his, and 
Isabel’s low, well-trained voice, with a 
shade of surprise in its tone, addressed 
him. 

“Albert Linwood! this is indeed a 
pleasure; I am glad to welcome you; 
glad, too, that your appreciating artist- 
eyes should have seen our grounds to 
night; when did you return, and why have 
you not been here before?” 

Albert returned that friendly grasp 
with a pressure as sincere, for Isabel 
Clayton’s doors were always open to her 
brother’s friend, and a long course of un- 
deviating kindness on her part and her 
husband’s had endeared them both to him. 

“‘T came only this very afternvon,” he 
said, ‘‘and after attending to some neces- 
sary business transactions, hastened to 
see my old friends. There is no change, 
at least in one,” he added smiling, “ ex- 
cept that perhaps the years have turned 
back in her case; but I long to hear of 
Vernon, how is he, where is he ?” 

Liunwood’s words were addressed most 
certainly to his companion, yet even while 
he was speaking of him who was so dear 
to him, and to whom he owed so much, 
his eyes wandered to his living ideal, 
and Isabel read his admiration: in his 
fascinated gaze. 

“Vernon is well, and in the country 
still,”’ she answered, “and ah, I see that 
you are attracted, as every one else is, by 
my sweet Euterpe in her shrine. Of 
course you heard her singing; and did 
you ever enjoy anything more than that 
contrast of songs, the one so sad and 
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tearful, the other scientifically brilliant 
and playful? One might have thought 
that she had studied effect and looked for 
admiration in the selection, if one did 
not know the exquisite purity of her 
character. Come, Albert, and see my 
goddess in a nearer view,—let me intro- 
duce you; I would like to have you know 
more of Sybil Gray.” 

“What a strange coincidence,” said 
Linwood in return, ‘‘the name is a very 
familiar one to me, ’tis the same as that 
of Vernon’s little amanuensis; are they 
related !”” 

Isabel’s merry laugh rang out bell-like 
and clear—‘* Why should it be strange?” 
she said, ‘“‘that is she herself, Richard’s 
little Sybil Gray.” 

Linwood drew back—“I cannot have 
the hardihood to approach her,” he said ; 
“‘T dare not, must not, until I have in 
some degree restored my self-possession 
and reconciled what she is, with what I 
imagined her to be. For years I have 
been corresponding with her, and fool- 
ishly lost sight of the fact that the little 
Sybil must grow into a woman, the bud 
expand into the flower; moreover, I have 
not confined my expressions to the simple 
name by which Vernon designates her, 
but ‘dear Sybil, dearest Sybil, precious 
and beloved child,’ have often begun and 
ended my letters. What apology can I 
make to the exquisite woman so far above 
me there, so almost angelic in loveli- 
ness ?” 

Isabel only laughed merrily again, and 
linking her arm in his, drew him for- 
ward. 

“Sybil,” she exclaimed, hurrying him 
up the marble steps before he could 
escape from her gentle force, “here is a 
knight who has wofully offended you ;— 
his life isin your hands, but I recommend 
him to your mercy, because he has come 
humbly to ask pardon for all his sins 
against you, past, present and to come. 
Let his penalty be as light as your gentle 
nature can make it.” 

Before Sybil could answer her mysteri- 
ous address, or ask for an explanation, 
she beckoned Leslie away, and passing 
on toward the house with him, left Sybil 
and the stranger alone. 
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She raised her eyes for an instant to 
his face, and met a deep, searching gaze 
of curiosity and admiration; something, 
such a look, she thought, as one. might 
bestow upon a picture when seeing it for 
the first time. 

“T know not how you have offended 
me,” she began, dropping her eyes again, 
and feeling that the pause was very awk- 
ward, ‘since Mrs. Clayton has left us, 
will you please to explain ?” 

“If to have thought of you always as 
a child, as Vernon’s little Sybil, is to have 
offended you,” he said, “ then assuredly I 
am guilty, most guilty.” 

“There is no offence,” answered Sybil 
gently, ‘“‘in thinking of me thus; nay, 
’tis rather flattering than otherwise, inas- 
much as we know that as we mount higher 
and higher towards the meridian of life, we 
lose the freshness and innocence of child- 
hood, and so J would be ever, if I could, 
little Sybil, in heart at least. But you 
must explain yourself more fully still, 
for I only know of one other besides Mr. 
Vernon himself who could think of me 
as you have, and he is far away from us 
now, an artist in Europe.” 

“A friend of yours?” asked the stranger. 

“Why yes, no; after all, yes,” replied 
Sybil; “Mr. Vernon, with whom my 
grandmother and I have lived ever since 
my childhood, is blind, and for this 
reason I have written almost all his let- 
ters for him, those to Mr. Linwood es. 
pecially, and from the formality of a be- 
ginning our correspondence has continued 
and extended into a very lengthy one, 
and although I have never seen him, I 
feel as if I had known him all of my 
life.” 

“That is indeed a novel position,” re- 
turned the stranger, apparently much 
interested in what Sybil had said, “ and 
have you any curiosity to see your un- 
known correspondent ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Sybil, joyfully, “his 
name, daily mentioned, is almost a part 
of our life, and his return a bright promise 
of the future; he may come, perhaps, 
the last of this very year. Mr. Vernon 
prizes his friendship so much, and so en- 
tirely depends upon his sympathy and 
judgment, that I think his feelings are 
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reflected back upon me, and I look for- 
ward to his coming as a sort of jubilee.” 

Sybil felt curiously at her ease with this 
stranger whose name even she did not 
know, but the whole of her visit had been 
so dreamlike, so many experiences had 
she encountered that were far different 
from her sober country routine, that this, 
she felt, was after all but a part of the 
dream through which she was passing. 

“ Have you ever imagined what kind of 
person this Mr. Linwood is?” continued 
her companion—‘“ in mind and person, I 
mean.” 

“Of course,” said Sybil, warming in 
the cause of her absent correspondent and 
friend, ‘‘it is a pleasure to me often to 
dwell with Mr. Vernon upon that never 
wearying theme. First, 1 know that he 
is as gentle almost as a woman, because 
Mr. Vernon has told me so, and likewise 
I have heard what a devoted attendant he 
proved when his friend was ill; and I 
know, too, that he is noble and pure 
minded, and filled with enthusiasm for 
his art, which he follows with untiring 
devotion. He is a worshipper of beauty 
in every form, but more especially the 
beauty of woman. As for his personal 
appearance, it seems to me from what I 
can gather from Mr. Vernon’s memory of 
it, that it must be just what an artist’s 
appearance should be; he is not very 
tall, but still enough so for symmetry ; 
then he has a high, white forehead, with 
eyes like the lady Geraldine of Mrs, 
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‘Shining eyes, like antique jewels set in 
Parian statue-stone.’ 


And his voice, Mr. Vernon tells me, who 
lays great stress upon the intonations of 
@ voice, has a manly tenderness in it that 
wins one at once to like him. And now 
that I have been able to paint his picture 
so faithfully in words, I am sure that I 
would know him if I were to meet him 
unexpectedly.” 

“Would you?” said the stranger ina 
tone that startled her with its depth and 
earnestness,” would you know this Al- 
bert Linwood of whom you speak so flat- 
teringly, so much above the estimation 
in which he should be held ?” 
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Again she raised her eyes and they 
met his, and a sudden thought came to 
her which brought the blood to her face 
and then left it again as pale as the mar- 
ble against which she was leaning. No 
maidenly shame caused her to veil her 
eyes now with down-dropped lids; there 
was a deeper feeling in her mind over- 
coming that and making it onlysecondary. 
Coldly she scrutinised him, taking in his 
face and figure in that one searching 
glance, and she needed no other assur- 
ance to tell her that there before her stood 
the person whom she had just so minutely 
described. She wondered why she had 
been so obtuse, she hated him and her- 
self for the ruse which he had practised 
upon her, and looking once more straight 
into his eyes with a gaze from which there 
was no escape, while a smile of scorn 
curled her lip, she said with an indignant 
gesture which was a near approach to 
anger— 

“ You are Albert Linwood !” 

“Forgive me,” said Linwood, reading 
her indignation too well, “forgive the 
temptation which led me to do what I 
now feel was wrong.” 

“ Unfair, unjust,” were the only words 
which she condescended to say in return. 

Albert took her hand, but she drew it 
away in disdain and turned impatiently 
away, preparing to descend the steps in 
order to avoid his further companion- 
ship. 

**You are offended,” he said, mak- 
ing one more effort at a reconcilia- 
tion, “and justly so; but I cannot bear 
your displeasure ; forgive me, I pray you; 
forgive my mad and thoughtless experi- 
ment.” 

“What you have done,” she answered 
unrelenting, “is unworthy of the Albert 
Linwood whom I have known so long. 
You cannot be, you are not he.” 

“ And so this is your promised jubilee, 
Sybil?” he said sorrowfully. “‘ What can 
Ido more than confess that it was not 
right; nay, let me give my conduct its 
proper name, it was ungentlemanly, and 
as you say, unworthy of the Albert Lin- 
wood whom you have called your friend, 
and I would not repeat it for any con- 
sideration that could be offered to me, no, 
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not for one of your smiles, Sybil. I will 
make one more appeal to you which may 
rend your heart of steel, not pleading in 
my own name, but in the name of another 
who deserves your favor more than I do— 
for Richard’s, Vernon’s sake, will you 
not let his friend be yours? for his sake 
forgive and forget my thoughtlessness.” 

Her forgiveness was gained at once— 
Sybil held out her hand and smiled. 

“For Mr. Vernon’s sake only,” she 
said. 

And thus peace was bought, and as few 
could resist Linwood’s fascination of 
manner and conversation, before many 
minutes elapsed they were conversing 
with the freedom of old friends. 

“And so you could not prevail upon 
Vernon to take the journey,” said Lin- 
wood, after a reconciliation was entirely 
established, ‘and to let me be your cice- 
rone among the fair scenes with which I 
became so familiar.” 

“No,” answered Sybil, “ it was in vain 
that I read your appeals to him; he 
shrinks more and more from the bustle of 
travel and society, and besides, my grand- 
mother’s health is so precarious that it 
would have been neither convenient to 
take or to leave her; and moreover, 
we were quite satisfied with our own 
land for the present, for beautiful and at- 
tractive as must be the scenes which you 
have visited, there are some things here 
which would favourably compare with 
any in any other country. For instance, 
what could surpass or compete with the 
loveliness of this night?” 

“It is indeed a glorious night,” re- 
plied her companion, “ everything is beau- 
tiful that 1 look upon now; but setting 
aside the world of art, and granting that 
we see the same moon through the same 
atmosphere, and that the nights are equal 
in beauty, there is one thing which I 
would like you as an admirer of Nature 
to see, and that is one of Italia’s own sun- 
sets—then you might indeed say, ‘my 
soul has a memory of beauty which will 
last me forever.’ ”’ 

“ And yet,” replied Sybil, “ I have been 
so well pleased with our own, that day 
after day, from a hill near Vernon Grove, 
I never wearied of gazing upon our even- 
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ing skies, each afternoon presenting some- 
thing new in character, sometimes gorge- 
ous and golden, or grotesque and wild, 
and then calm and uniform as a tranquil 
sea. It was a quaint conceit of mine, 
belonging rather to fairy land than to the 
domains of my own quiet imagination, 
that the spirits of the landscape painters 
of the past were permitted in turn to try 
their skill and to leave an impress of 
their peculiar style upon the heavens on 
each succeeding evening; so at one time 
I would have before me on the great 
panorama around me Wilson’s sublime 
life-like limning; Burnet’s rainbow- 
teuched pencilling; Claude’s inimitable 
and delicate colouring, or Berchem’s 
superb blending of light and shadow 
looming over magnificent sky cloud- 
scenery ; and once, Mr. Linwood, I trem- 
bled, for one balmy evening not long 
ago, the whole heavens were clothed in a 
sheet of glowing sapphire, exactly resem- 
bling the skies in your picture of Eve- 
ning, and I thought that your spirit 
might have flown upward too, without a 
warning to your friends, with nothing 
but that sunset painted by your invisible 
hand to tell them of your departure.” 

And as thus they conversed, almost 
better friends, if possible, for their brief 
estrangement, the hours fled swiftly un- 
til they were reminded by the departure 
of the guests from the garden of the late- 
ness of the hour, then conducting Sybil 
to the house, he bade her and the Clay- 
tons adieu, promising to call upon them 
the next morning, a promise which he 
was only too happy to make and ful- 
fil. 

The night had merged almost into the 
dawn when Isabel, who had prevailed 
upon Florence to play a quiet part in the 
pageant of the evening, sought her just 
before her departure to exchange a few 
words with her. They were entirely en- 
couraged in the success of their plans, 
for to them Sybil had seemed to fall an 
easy prey into the schemes which they 
had laid for her, and to enjoy the homage 
offered to her with such zest, that they 
considered their victory already complete. 
This, together with the openly expressed 
admiration of Leslie, who united in him- 
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self all that Isabel bad classed under the 
head of a “ good match,” led her to throw 
her arms around Florence at parting and 
to call her in tender tones her “ beloved 
sister,” bidding her be of good cheer, for 
such a fair beginning must of necessity 
make a favourable ending. 

And for Sybil, too, that night of en- 
chantment had passed away, and she 
stood at last in the solitude of her luxuri- 
ous apartment, with cheeks glowing with 
excitement and a throbbing heart, think- 
ing over the events of the past few hours. 
She scarcely, however, felt herself to be 
alone, for her figure was reflected from 
head to foot in the spacious mirror which 
hung before her in its gilded frame, not 
as that Sybil Gray whose unassuming 
costume in her home at Vernon Grove 
had scarcely given her a thought, but as 
a Sybil Gray of the fashionable world, 
around whose bare neck and arms were 
entwined costly pearls, and whose golden, 
gossamer ringlets no longer hung natu- 
rally upon her shoulders, but were ar- 
ranged in the more womanly style of a 
studied coiffure. For once in her life she 
looked at herself attentively and curi- 
ously, anda deeper flush stole to her 
cheek as she beheld the radiant image 
there. Suddenly she awoke to a know- 
ledge of her power, a dangerous know- 
ledge, and one upon which the nice moral 
balance of character has often been 
wrecked. It was no simple trial which 
came to her then; herself became the 
tempter, taat fair strange image which 
smiled as she smiled, and toyed with the 
circling bracelet upon her arm. She had 
a right to be proud, it said, if she would 
but remember the homage that she had 
received; it bade her recall the minutest 
circumstance in that evening of triumphs; 
Leslie’s words, so deferential and tender; 
Linwood’s look of admiration ; the rapt 
attention with which all had listened to 
her songs; those numberless introduc- 
tions, and last but not least, Isabel’s 
words at parting—“ good-night, my flower 
of the forest—I am proud to have you 
transplanted here.” “What was that 
monotonous country life where each day 
was like another, in comparison with that 
varied, fascinating, joyous existence for 
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which she seemed especially made?” 
asked the mirrored image. 

Not causelessly had Vernon trembled 
as he gave her his parting blessing; the 
world’s breath was welcome already, ner 
did she turn away at once from its per- 
fumed incense. 

“What shall arrest these bewildering, 
wandering thoughts,” said another voice 
which she knew was the clarion voice of 
conscience; ‘“‘what shall take thee un- 
spoiled back to Vernon Grove, ere selfish- 
ness, pride and folly enter and obtain 
possession of thy heart? Be true to thy 
better nature and seek a safeguard.” 

Sybil made her choice, wavering but 
for an instant. Quickly unclasping her 
pearls and divesting herself of her gauzy 
drapery, folding her luxuriant hair in 
less artistic bands around her head, she 
extinguished the blaze of light which had 
revealed to her that tempting picture, and 
kneeling down penitently ere she slept, 
she sought and found that safeguard 
which she needed ;—it was prayer. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“In the song-voice, in the speech-voice, 
There is but one far off tone ; 

In the silence of my bosom, 

But one burning throb alone— 

But one form of shade or brightness 
In the mazes of my sleep, 

One pearl of snowy whiteness 

In my memory’s heaving deep! 


“ How I glory, how I sorrow, 

How I love with deathless love— 
How I weep before the chilling skies, 
And moan to Ged above! 

I am higher, I am prouder, 

Than if stars were round my head ; 

I am drooping, I am lonely, 

As a mourner o’er the dead !” 


Albert Linwood did not confine his 
visits to Mr. Clayton’s house merely to 
the day after his return to his native 
land, but was a constant guest there; a 
welcome one, too, was he, and besides 
being an acquisition to the pleasant cir- 
cle gathered there, Sybil was learning to 
look for his coming with pleasure and 
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to call that a disappointment which kept 
him away. He was.so genial, even-tem- 
pered and frank, his conversation was 
such a fund of information and amuse- 
ment ; he was moreover so handsome and 
refined, that when his bright face looked 
in at the door it was always greeted with 
smiles. And besides these considerations 
there was really a great deal to be talked 
about by Sybil and himself,—subjects 
that had only been touched upon in their 
letters; Vernon, her grand-mother, the 
Grove, and paintings and works of art 
-innumerable, so that Sybil, from looking 
forward to his presence simply with 
pleasant anticipations, insensibly came 
to regard it in the light of a necessity 
and right, and Linwood’s place by her 
side was always reserved as a matter of 
course, 

Leslie’s visits were almost daily also, 
and Florence and Isabel soon began to 
perceive, that although Sybil did not re- 
ceive him with the warmth that she 
showed to Albert, her manner was not 
sufficiently forbidding to discourage him, 
and they felt that his devotion, his man- 
ly bearing, and his wealth must eventu- 
ally impress her favourably and wake in 
her heart the slumbering passion of love. 
They were convinced, too, from her per- 
fect unconsciousness, that this must be 
the work of time, and Sybil received 
him as she would any other visitor ap- 
proved of by Mr. and Mrs, Clayton, until 
an hour arrived which awaked her from 
her dream of ignorance and fully en- 
lightened her as to Leslie’s real senti- 
ments. 

Linwood came one. morning, quite ex- 
cited about a picture upon exhibition, 
to invite the Claytons and their guest 
to visit it. It was but just completed by 
a young artist of great promise, who was 
a friend of his, and as Leslie was. present 
he included him also in the inwsitation. 
The picture was hung in a hall which 
contained several other fine paintings, 
all objects of interest, to Sybil especially, 
who, in consequence of occasional les- 
sons from Albert, was now beginning to 
detect a copy from an original, and read- 
ily to discover different schools of art. 
She named with unerring judgment, 


from some peculiarity of colouring or ex- 
ecution, painters of different. styles ; and 
Albert was never weary in instructing 
her upon these points or letting her into 
the secrets of the profession which was 
to him the one absorbing aim of his ex- 
istence. But the chief present attrac- 
tion in the hall lay in the picture which 
he had brought them to see, and which 
was entitled, A Happy Home. 

The lights and shadows in the paint- 
ing were quite remarkable, and the 
grouping life-like and distinct, telling its 
own story, as being just what it was in- 
tended to represent. The skies and 
scenery were purely Italian, portraying 
that out-of-door existence which is lived 
beneath Italy’s genial skies. Before a 
cottage door sat a woman with that rich, 
voluptuous charm of beauty, which is to 
be met with in no other clime, and upon 
her figure the eye rested as the promi- 
nent one in the group. But not long was 
admiration of her in the ascendant, for 
there were other details to claim the at- 
tention, There was none of the bustle 
of active English life in the picture, but 
a dreamy indolence which breathed only 
of rest, tranquillity, and freedom from 
thought of what the morrow might bring 
forth. The hour was sunset, and at the 
feet of the woman reclined a stalwart 
man in his peasant’s dress, who appeared 
to have thrown aside some implement of 
tvuil; and the half-satisfied, half-weary 
look of the husband was in excellent 
keeping with the other points in the pic- 
ture. But the woman with her superb 
dark eyes, and the man in his luxurious 
attitude of rest were not wholly engross- 
ed with each other, for the glance of both 
was directed to the figure of a child in 
the distance crowned with flowers, and 
hastening onward to her cottage home. 
The gaze: of expectancy in the child’s 
face. was: finely contrasted with the 
mother’s look of pride and the father’s 
aspect of quiet happiness, and the calm 
which breathed from the whole scene, 
together with the rich glowing colouring 
of the whole were unmistakeably full of 
merit, and bespoke for the young artist 
a certainty of future fame. 

Each one of the party, who were in- 
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debted to Linwood for a sight of the 
painting, admired it for its different 
points of interest, now for its gorgeous 
colours, now the loveliness of the woman, 
er the manly beauty of the father, while 
Isabel was particularly attracted by the 
unstudied grace of the child of Southern 
skies. Leslie, on the other hand, simply 
looked to the whole effect, and in his 
own matter of fact, truthful way, admir- 
ed it for what it really was, the embodied 
idea of an artist’s dream of a happy 
home. 

Isabel and Albert at last wandered off 
to the other pictures in the room, while 
Sybil and Leslie, satisfied with the one 
before them, remained still examining its 
beauties, which increased apparently the 
longer they inspected it and from what- 
ever point of view. 

Assured that they were alone, Leslie 
ventured upon a topic which he felt that 
his happiness imperatively demanded 
should be broached, and interrupting a 
passing criticism which Sybil was mak- 
ing, he asked her what her ideal of a 
happy home was, ‘I mean,” he said, 
“if you had the power, how you would 
depict it on canvass, how embody it so 
that others might see it and compare it 
with their own.” 

“TI scarcely know,” replied Sybil, “I 
have never thought; but it seems to me 
that it would be hard to put on canvass 
just what I conceive to be happiness. It 
lies not so much in scenic represen- 
tion as in expression ; not so much in ex- 
pression as in something which is inter- 
nal and cannot be portrayed. To give 
happiness and to be happy is nothing 
tangible, but is simply a power ema- 
nating from one, to do and be what 
would please others, although from the 
face of one so acting an expression of 
divine beauty must emanate, and if I 
had the genius I might paint such a 
face, and every one would know exactly 
what to call it.” 

“ Your answer is a vague one, I think,” 
answered Leslie, “though I understand 
you ; were you to ask me, I think that I 
could define my idea much more clearly 
than you have done yours. I could em- 
body my dearest and best wish in a pic- 
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ture which would be to me even more at- 
tractive than the ideal of Mr. Linwood’s 
friend.” 

** T would like to hear you describe it,”’ 
said Sybil innocently, turning upon him 
the full light of her eyes, while she met 
a glance which brought a radiant blush 
to her face. The blush brought a con- 
fession which had been trembling for 
days upon his lips. 

“ A Happy Home,” he said with a tre- 
mour in his voice, “I have never thought 
about until lately; I have never even 
eared for enjoyment beyond the present 
hour, and have been content to play my 
part in soeiety, to admire beauty, to ap- 
preciate wit, and to return to my books 
and home avocations often with a feeling 
of relief—but now, lately, there is a new 
thought in my heart underlying every 
other thought, and pervading my whole 
being. The realization of it as I desire 
will make my life one long season of in- 
tense and satisfying joy; to be disap- 
pointed in it must make my utter mise- 
ry. You must have perceived, Miss Gray, 
that I am not like most men whom every 
fair face and form attracts, that I have 
no passing fancies, and that life and its 
every day occurrences are to me serious 
things. What I do and am, I do and 
am in earnest, and it is the aim of my 
existence to be true, and now that you 
know something of my disposition, this 
prelude will prepare you for what I am 
about to say. With me to love once, is 
to love forever, and to love at all is to 
give my heart, my hopes, my being into 
the keeping of her whom I feel that God 
has appointed, whether she return my 
affection or not, as my life-angel. It is 
my joy and my pride to say that it is 
thus that I love you, and to ask you, 
with a heart trembling upon your decis- 
ion, to be my wife, the guardian of my 
life, and to lend the light of your pres- 
ence to my home to make it what it can 
never be without you, a happy one.” 

All forgotten was the picture before 
which they sat, so engrossed were they 
with each other, Sybil regarding him 
with wonder and pity, tears glistening 
in her eyes which from the shade of sad- 
ness in them were now almost of a violet 
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darkness,—and Leslie leaning forward to 
eatch her faintest whisper which would 
bid him hope or despair. Tt seemed to 
her as if he, on that eager, greedy gaze, 
must read what was passing in her heart, 
and that she might be spared the an- 
swer ; but no, he wanted words. 

‘*Speak, Miss Gray,” he said almost 
imperatively, “ this suspense is positive 
torture; only say one word to end it; 
say that there is hope for me and that 
those tearful eyes bespeak it.” 

Thus appealed to, the blood flowed 

away from Sybil’s face, a trembling seiz- 
ed her and her hands became icy cold, 
for she knew what an utter death of hope 
her answer must bring. 
- “T eannot,” she began, but so unpre- 
pared had she been for his sudden avow- 
al, that she knew not in what words to 
couch her answer, and how to be cruel 
and yet kind, and the accents died away 
upon her lips; one more effort she tried 
to make, but seeing Isabel and Linwood 
approaching, she stopped confusedly. 

“Think of what I have said,” said 
Leslie in a low tone, as he read anything 
but hope from her countenance; “it is 
best to think it over, and then to tell me 
calmly of my fate; but oh! Miss Gray, 
Sybil, if it be possible, be merciful; you 
hold my happiness or my misery in your 
hands.” 

‘Sybil stepped into the coach, which 
was to convey her home, like one in a 
dream ; Isabel and herself were alone, 
while Albert and Leslie followed in the 
carriage of the latter. Isabel found her 
companion strangely silent, and when 
she asked her some trivial question about 
the pictures, or pressed her to give her 
opinion of a distant view which they 
were passing of spires rising above a 
charming landscape, Sybil looked so dis- 
tressed and asked her so beseechingly to 
let her be left to her own thoughts for 
awhile, that Isabel, fancying somewhat 
the state of the case, indulged her in her 
wish,—not that she imagined such a 
preposterous finale to Leslie’s devotion as 
a refusal from her young protegés, but 
she thought that he might have said some 
tender words which had sunk deep 
enough into the quiet current of Sybil’s 
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soul to agitate its peaceful flow,—some- 
thing which she, in her usual silence, 
was dwelling on retrospectively with emo- 
tions of pleasure. 

When they reached home, Albert as- 
sisted Isabel to alight, and Leslie hurried 
forward to conduct Sybil up the steps 
which led into the hall. The shades of 
twilight were deepening, and yet there 
was light enough in the heavens to re- 
veal to his anxious gaze a smile upon 
Sybil’s countenance, had there been one, 
or a glance of answering love, but he 
looked in vain, and she felt that the ag- 
onized, inquiring expression of his face 
was a question which demanded a full 
answer, and it came from her lips in ac- 
cents of deep sorrow. 

“‘T have thought it all over,” she said 
softly, ‘‘ and it can never be.” 

Then with this certainty of his fate 
hanging over him, the world reeled with 
him, and he seemed like one stunned 
by a sudden blow, and looking upward 
as if to appeal to a higher power, he ex- 
claimed, “Teach her, oh! God, to be 
merciful !”—but no star met his gaze, no 
ray of hope, only the blank skies and the 
coming twilight. 

One more appeal he ventured upon, 
and his voice was turned to unutterable 
tenderness as he uttered it. ‘“ Will not 
waiting,” he said, “‘ will not months, nor 
years, will no probation, no trial or con- 
stancy, bring me nearer to my only 
earthly happiness ?” 

Sybil shook her head, and her face 
must have indicated how much she her- 
self was suffering in the protracted in- 
terview, for suddenly remembering that 
he was keeping her there on the thresh- 
old perhaps against her will, like one 
who sees a door which shuts him out 
from happiness closed against him and 
doggedly accepts his fate, he put out his 
hand and clasped Sybil’s in his own, bid- 
ding her an eternal farewell. 

“If you cannot love me, pray for me 
Sybil,” he whispered hoarsely, “ for I 
shall need your prayers in my solitary, 
wretched home.” 

With eyes filled with tears, Sybil watch- 
ed him for an instant as he walked 
slowly down the steps like a man sud- 
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denly overtaken with blindness, then 
hastening past Isabel and Albert, who 
were awaiting her in* the hall and won- 
dering what delayed her so long, she 
paused not until she had reached her 
own room, and. there in a passion of 
tears her heart overflowed because, though 
it could not have been otherwise, she had 
wounded a true and manly nature, whose 
only fault had been in loving her too 
well. 

Sybil pleaded a headache, and remain- 
ed in her own room during the rest of the 
evening, and after Albert’s departure, 
which was much earlier than was usual, 
Isabel, thinking that her services might 
be needed, went to offer to her any assis- 
tance she might require. It needed no 
assurance on her part to convince her 
kind hostess that she was suffering, for 
her eyes were heavy and swollen and 
a bright red spot burned in either cheek. 
But she was tearless now, for the storm 
had passed over and had left her com- 
paratively calm and satisfied. She felt 
that she had done right, for she had sub- 
jected herself to rigid self-examination 
and had decided that she could never 
have given him the love which he de- 
manded, and to an all-absorbing passion 
like his, she felt that it would have been 
mockery to offer the substitute of friend- 
ship. She had concluded, too, as Leslie 
had signified to her that he was about to 
depart from her presence forever, that it 
would be but just to explain the cause of 
his absence to Mrs. Clayton and to keep 
nothing back from her knowledge. 

“It was kind in you to leave your 
guests and come to me, my dear friend,” 
she said as Isabel entered and inquired 
if she felt any relief from her headache ; 
“‘the pain which I felt has nearly passed 
away, and was simply an attendant upon 
a sad experience which it has been my 
lot to encounter this evening, and which 
agitated me more than I can express. 
Your interest in my welfare, however, is 
but one among your many acts of kind- 
ness to me, and I would return it bya 
perfect confidence on my part. Mr. 
Leslie told me this evening that I had it 


in my power to decide his happiness or 
misery—” 
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“ And of course you have decided to 
make him happy, dear Sybil,” said Isa- 
bel embracing her; “I must congratu- 
late you upon the conquest of such a no- 
ble and worthy man.” 

“T told him, noble and worthy as he 
is,” said Sybil gravely, “that I could 
never be his wife.” 

A shade of disappointment and vexa- 
tion passed over Isabel’s face. ‘“‘ Foolish 
child!” she said, “ you will regret this ; 
you will repent of this mad folly. Mad 
and foolish I term your conduct, because 
there is not one within the whole circle 
of my acquaintance who would not deem 
an alliance with Mr. Leslie as an honour 
and an advantage, and so you should 
view it; unless,” she added, looking full 
at Sybil’s downcast face, ‘the heart 
that he asked for is given to another, the 
love that he would win already cnother’s 
prize.” 

Sybil raised her eyes frankly nor 
shrunk from that long and scrutinizing 
gaze. 

“No,” she said simply and without 
any confusion, “I do not love another. 
A mighty love must draw me to make 
me give my time, my affections, my life 
to one as you have given yours to Mr. 
Clayton. Every recess in my heart I 
must probe before I could say to one who 
sought my love, ‘with you I could pass 
a life-time ;’? some thoughts like these 
passed through my mind as Mr. Leslie 
eloquently besought me to pause ere I 
gave him a final answer, and then I was 
certain that I could not—could not, love 
him as a wife should love a husband, nor 
could my life be the happy, sunshiny life 
that yours is.” 

* And you think that J am happy ?” 

said Isabel sadly, forgetting for a mo- 
ment her young friend in herself. 
. Sybil started at that unusually solemn 
tone, and for.an instant looked anxiously 
at Isabel, for her question seemed to im- 
ply a doubt. 

“‘So have I always deemed you,” she 
said with candour ; “so have I always 
thought that a woman must be who has 
married a man whom she has chosen 
from all the world, and who has no wish 
ungratified. If happiness consist not 
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in this, then what is it,’ she asked, ‘I 
mean the happiness which springs from 
married life ?” 

“Is there nothing more out of God’s 
treasury that he can give?” returned Is- 
abel passionately, while hot tears coursed 
each other down her face; “ would 
nothing help to fill up the tedious hours 
of these long, lonely days? Did it never 
oceur to you, Sybil, that this grand house 
is too quiet and that the prattle of a 
child, the silvery tones of a youthful 
voice, the loving clasp of a dimpled 
hand, the pattering of little feet, the 
trusting look in an infant’s eyes, might 
make me happier? Oh, Sybil, you can- 
not realize the longing, you cannot 
fathom the intensity of that one wish of 
mine, breathed in vain to the earth, the 
air—aye, to Heaven itself and denied.” 

For a brief space of time Isabel’s proud 
form was bent and her face buried in her 
hands in a momentary struggle with 
herself; when she looked up again it 
wore its accustomed calm, careless beau- 
ty, and her light, musical voice was no 
longer broken and sad. 

“How foolish I was to intrude my 
troubles upon you,” she said, “ when we 
were discussing yourself and not me; 
Sybil, forget them ; think once more that 
T am just what you imagined me to be.” 


“TI cannot forget that you are not 
happy, dear Mrs. Clayton,” replied Sybil, 

“But I am happy, child,—forget my 
folly in revealing to you my one wild un- 
granted prayer; and now let us turn 
back again to yourself. Answer me can- 
didly, Sybil; Leslie, you say, is out of 
the question, tell me, then, with those 
truthful eyes of yours looking full at me, 
if you are sure that you love no one 
else ?” 

“Whom should I love?” said she. 
‘*Mr. Vernon, my grand-mother, Mr. 
Clayton and yourself are my world ; be- 
yond it and the love which I meet there 
I know of no other love; believe me, for 
I would not deceive you, dear Mrs, Clay- 
ton.’’ 

Isabel. was satisfied, and yet as she 
stooped to kiss Sybil’s brow she could 
not resist another appeal to the foolisa 


child who had thrown away such an 
amount of positive good as the rejected 
hand of Leslie. ‘You had better let me 
call him back,” she said. 

“No, no,” said Sybil more emphati- 
cally than before; while Isabel bade her 
good night laughingly and left her alone 
once more. She was disappointed in the 
result of Leslie’s suit, but satisfied that 
Sybil was heart-free, and she left the se- 
quel to time and waited to consult Flor- 
ence upon the next step which it was 
advisable for them to take. The conclu- 
sion that the friends eventually arrived 
at, was, that Sybil, without being aware 
of it, was interested in Albert, and as 
her conduct to him each day made sur- 
mise conviction, they rejoiced once more 
together that though not far-sighted 
enough to foretell the termination of their 
former plans, they could not now be 
mistaken in their newly-raised hopes. 


CHAPTER XX. 


On a sudden, through the glistening 
Leaves around a little stirred, 
Came a sound, a sense of music, which 
was rather felt than heard. 


Softly, finely, it inwound me— 
From the world it shut me in— 
Like a fountain falling round me, 
Which with silver waters thin 
Clips a little marble Naiad, sitting smiling- 
ly within, 
Whence the music came, who knoweth? 
Mrs. Browning. 


Albert Linwood, previous to his ac- 
quaintance with Sybil, had only been a 
worshipper of art; the rose on a fair 
woman’s cheek was not to him an index 
of health, or an eye bright with intelli- 
gence an earnest of the mind within, 
they were merely regarded by him as fit 
subjects for his pencil, and so absorbed 
had he been in his studio among his 
paintings, that the thought of love for 
any of the fair forms, which often looked 
in upon the rapt artist as his pictures 
grew upon the canvass, or for the 
habituéés whom he met in the fascinating 
whirl of society never entered into his 
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imagination. Life contained for him but 
three objects all centering in the first, 
and they ranked thus ;—improvement in 
his profession until he had reached a 
point where fame would be a certain re- 
ward, next Vernon’s approbation, and 
lastly a return to his native land, crowned 
with honours. 

Thus the first evening that he saw 
Sybil and the moonlight discovered to 
him her radiant loveliness, he felt the 
true artist-emotion of admiration for 
what was so singularly exquisite, nay 
more, he regarded her as something 
which was of greater consequence to 
himself, a model. In her fair hair he 
saw a realization of Titian’s dreams, of 
beauty, in her blue eyes the very shade 
which he had so nearly portrayed in her 
own picture, his ideal. Then her “colour- 
ing,’’ in artist’s phrase, was so much like 
that which had been handed down from 
early times of art, and which the paint- 
ers of the modern schools tried but in 
vain to copy, that he longed for his easel 
to take a new and perhaps successful 
lesson from nature; and her form, so 
lithe, yet so firm and full, was a study in 
itself. But though Linwood’s admiration 
was excited, his heart was not touched ; 
if a stray wave of hair escaped from its 
fastening and glittered like gold in the 
sunlight, he thought how easily with 
brush in hand he might make the cir- 
cling rings enduring ; did the shadow of 
her dark lashes rest for a moment upon 
her glowing cheek, and did her face as- 
sume a thoughtful expression, at once 
in imagination he encircled it with a halo 
like another Madonna. 

In this absence of all heart-worship lay 
Sybil’s unconscious trust of him, for had 
his voice breathed love or his eyes looked 
it, she would have shrunk back into her- 
self frightened at the perfect confidence 
which she had reposed in him, but as 
Vernon’s friend, as her correspondent, as 
the familiar guest of her friends, Sybil 
gave herself up to the charm of his 
society, which contained a fascination 
that few could resist. Soon however 
there came a change unperceived at first 
by her and almost unfelt by him, so like 
was it to the gradual coming of twilight 
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over the sea, so silent in its approach, nor 
did he realize it until he discovered that 
there was a higher object in life than 
even rivalling the great masters in paint- 
ing, and that so he gained it, content was 
he to spend an existence inglorious and 
void of ambition, and Sybil’s smile was 
this rival to his art. As a flower open- 
ing to the sun he gave her one by one 
every leaf into her keeping, and then his 
whole heart lay bare, all her own; she 
was the light, the warmth, the sun that 
had given life to the flower upon which 
they had rested, and to him this new ex- 
perience, this developing growth was a 
blessed dream, more enthralling and ab- 
sorbing than any of his old dreams of 
distinction and power. 

A fear that he should offend her, a de- 
sire to make himself acceptable to her in 
every way, were now his ruling passione, 
and a wish of hers, however simple or ex- 
travagant, if possibly attainable, was 
always attended to and gratified by her 
ever watchful admirer. Daily, rare and 
beautiful flowers, arranged with all the 
knowledge of an artist’s combination of 
colours, graced her table: music he 
brought her when fresh from the compo- 
ser’s hand; exquisite plants and books, 
and all those little gifts which are too 
simple to be returned or refused by the 
most fastidious, and which were dicta- 
ted by a perfectly refined taste and a 
thorough knowledge of the forms of so- 
ciety. ° 

One evening, the conversation taking a 
general turn at Mrs. Clayton’s, music 
was discussed, and its soothing or exci- 
ting influence from the first lullaby sung 
to the almost unconscious infant to the 
stirring strains of a martial band. It 
was a wide field for one who was at home 
upon the subject, and soon all were lis- 
tening to Albert as he touched upon 
different styles of music and the soften- 
ing power which it had exercised upon 
mankind, not forgetting the rude drums 
of barbarous nations, the harp and tim- 
brel of the Scriptures, the wandering min- 
strels, the organ with its solemn appeal to 
what was religious in our nature, the 
piano with its varied powers, the viol and 
its lively measure, and lastly night music 
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sounding in the serenade beneath the 
window of some listening lady fair. 

Sybil’s eyes grew brighter as she 
listened, and hers was the next voice 
that spoke. She always regretted, she 
said, that the days of chivalry bad past, 
and that she had not lived in the olden 
times, when through the casements of 
their “‘ladye loves” the gallant knights 
told of their affection in song, or a band 
of instrumental music came softly borne 
on the night air mingling in a sleeper’s 
dreams. 

** You talk as though the fashion were 
obsolete,” said Isabel, ‘‘ when, in truth, 
serenading is as customary as ever; it 
did not die out with Blondel, nor yet 
with Shakspeare’s enamoured heroes, 
and though I cannot boast of a plumed 
chevalier, with guitar strung by a blue 
ribbon on his shoulder, pouring out his 
admiration in a love-ditty, yet I have 
often had a modern serenade so beautiful 
in its perfect harmony of varied instru- 
ments that I have felt glad to be able 
to say that I belong to the present age 
rather than those which are passed.” 

“‘ How delightful,’”said Sybil, ‘‘ a sere- 
nade must be. It must appear like going 
to sleep soberly in this every-day world, 
and .awaking in fairy land to hear. mid- 
night music.” 

That night Sybil slumbered in the 
sweet sleep of youth, that deep uncon- 
sciousness, that dreamless state which 
seldom comes to us after we have had 
struggles and sorrows, but at midnight 
she started from her couch trembling 
with delight, for just beneath her win- 
dow a melody uprose, so sweet and ex- 
quisite in its every note, that she thought 
it must be the music of a dream. 

A first serenade! What moment ina 
young maiden’s life can compare with it! 
- What a feeling of pride and importance 
it gives her; with what a timid, trembling 
hand a taper is lit; how hastily and yet 
gracefully a shawl is thrown around her 
white-robed form: how her cheek flushes 
as she draws near the window and 
screens herself behind the protecting 
blind, Then how all personal feeling 
is forgotten in the cadence of sweet 
sounds; how the white feet keep time 
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to the melody, the lips murmuring the 
while inaudible thanks to the mysterious 
visitants who unseen minister to her 
pleasure. Ah, it is an experience never 
to be forgotten, at least so thought Sybil 
as she listened with her whole soul to the 
midnight music. 

As she thus stood with heightened 
colour, more brilliant because of the 
crimson curtains which lent a still deeper 
glow to her flushed cheeks, Isabel softly 
entered with her finger on her lip en- 
joining silence, and they listened together 
to the delightful strains. 

They were a contrast too striking, too 
beautiful to be passed unnoticed; the 
one so brilliant and changeful, yet so 
lovely withal, with her restless eyes, quiet 
for a moment, and a smile upon her 
parted lips, every faculty, as it were, 
wide awake, and listening with her 
whole being; the other in the shadow, 
softer, gentler, her eyes half-closed, her 
head resting upon her hand, and every 
limb in an almost statue-like repose, 
every sense dreaming, every emotion 
lulled into quiet by the harmony. 

A sudden silence changed them both, 
to Isabel it gave a voice, to Sybil an 
awaking from her delicious trance, while 
the footsteps of the performers died away 
in the distance. 

“*Do you know to whom you owe this 
pleasure ?” said Isabel, ‘‘ do you know to 
whose thoughtful interest you can trace 
your first serenade!” 

“Tt could scarcely have been for me,” 
said Sybil, “or if it was, it must have 
been performed by some invisible spirits 
of the air who heard my wish to night.” 

“You owe it to Albert, Sybil; how 
kind he is, how he is ever planning for 
the lady of his thoughts happy surprises, 
unexpected delights.” 

‘‘He is indeed good, and thoughtful, 
and kind,” answered Sybil. 

“It is the way that he tells his love, 
dear child,” returned Isabel. 

Sybil blushed crimson, a blush of 
pleasure, Isabel thought, but it was one 
rather of pain to her to whom this revela- 
tion came. 

‘* Yes,” said Isabel in answer to the 
blush, ‘it is love which dictates all that he 
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does; a love, which, when you come to 
return it in its full depth and purity, 
will make your happiness; and which 
Richard will sanction with his whole 
heart, for you are both very dear to him, 
his little Sybil and his friend Albert.” 

Sybil sat down; her limbs would not 
sustain her; she felt suddenly cold and 
trembling. 

“Tell him, tell Mr. Linwood,” she be- 
gan, she was going to say, “‘not to love 
me,” when Isabel interrupted her with a 
kiss and hastened from the room. 

Sybil did not sleep after Isabel had 
left her, but kept vigil until the dawn. 
‘“ What if Albert really loved her,” she 
asked herself, ‘‘as Leslie had; Albert, 
Vernon’s best friend? What if he were 
to say to her, ‘you can make my happi- 
ness or misery,’ and if her answer were 
to be as before, ‘it can never, never be,’ 
how would Vernon regard her after her 
rejection of one he loved so well |”. 

Sybil was bewildered ; she longed for a 
friend to whom to turn for advice and 
counsel—but whom had she? She was 
alone there though surrounded by human 
beings. With Isabel she could scarcely 
sympathize ; Clayton was too much im- 
mersed in business to give her any but a 
passing notice, and Florence too cold 
and forbidding. To Vernon himself she 
might have applied, but he was too far 
off for any communication of so delicate 
a nature, and her aunt Mary, whom she 
knew, rather by what had been told her 
than by personal acquaintance with her 
character, to be kind and tender-hearted, 
too much a stranger to her to ask for her 
advice. And so, like many another in- 
experienced girl, pressed hard by circum- 
stances, mistaking fancy for the delicious, 
ennobling feeling of love, trusting to do 
right, yet almost knowing that it was 
wrong, fluctuating daily, hourly in pur- 
pose ;—in a moment, when there seemed 
to be no other refuge, no escape, with her 
heart far away from her words, and her 
lips colourless and quivering, she pro- 
mised to be Albert Linwood’s wife. 

- But we are anticipating. 

The morning after Sybil’s ever memo- 
rable serenade, Albert Linwood made his 
appearance at Mr. Clayton’s at an early 
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hour, and Sybil, frightened by what 
Isabel had told her, and thinking that a 
manner, as cordial as hers had been, 
might give him encouragement, was 
silent, almost coldly so during his visit. 
She politely, though in measured words, 
thanked him for the pleasure that she 
had enjoyed, and then relapsed into that 
calm, indifferent state which almost mad- 
dened Albert and discovered to him how 
fervently he loved her, and how much he 
prized her smiles. Then Sybil seeing 
the anguish depicted in his face, felt that 
she had been premature in treating him 
as if he had already declared himself, 
and in the effort to regain her for- 
mer state of playful confidence, raised 
Albert’s hopes once more, until a few 
whispered words of tenderness from him 
chilled her again into coldness. And 
again when he had taken leave of Isabel 
and approached Sybil, holding out his 
hand as usual for a parting pressure, she 
drew herself up almost haughtily, and 
appearing not to notice his outstretched 
hand, passed from the room. 

Poor Sybil was a mystery to herself, 
she knew that Linwood must feel that 
her manner was cruelly capricious, she 
longed to fly away from the problem 
which distracted her, which was to find 
out just how to conduct herself towards 
Alberi—but that was not possible, her 
visit to Isabel was not over, and she felt 
with a troubled heart that she tried her 
best to act aright, but met with a signal 
failure. 

After a few days of this trying state of 
things, like a river which has gradually 
swollen and at last impetuously over- 
flowed its banks, Albert Linwood rushed 
madly upon his fate. He felt that he 
must know his destiny, he felt that any 
thing was better than those sudden re- 
actions from joy to despair and from de- 
spair back again to joy; the better part 
of his nature was wearing away under 
the suffering which he endured, and like 
one who has staked his all upon a single 
issue, he told her of his love. 

Sybil Gray was not surprised at his 
declaration, nor did she feign ignorance 
of his sentiment; she had expected it, 
and she thought that all that remained 
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for her todo, was to place her hand 
calmly in his with sisterly kindness and 
tell him that she would be his friend, 
simply his friend until life’s history was 
over, but passionately he arrested those 
cold, measured utterances and stormed 
the citadel of her heart with protesta- 
tions of his eternal constancy. He would 
wait patiently until she had learned to 
love him, he would be content even to 
love her without a return if she would 
promise to be his, trusting to his devotion 
to win her affections at last ; he would do 
all, be all for her sake ; if she required it 
he would relinquish his favourite occupa- 
tion and live only in her presence ready 
to come and go at ber bidding, he simply 
desired her not to say the word which 
would sever them forever. 

And to the utterance of this mighty 
love Sybil listened sadly ; it was a love 
which would have satisfied many a lonely, 
yearning heart, but not Sybil’s. There 
was still something wanting after all 
eloquence had been exhausted in its 
cause. 

Some men, too proud for pleading, 
would have been satisfied that that 
averted head and emphatic, “I must not, 
cannot listen to you, I can give you no 
hope,” were what they really expressed, 
explicit denial, but to Albert, pride, 
where the winning of Sybil was con- 
cerned, was a forgotten thing; he loved 
madly, he pursued madly, he would hope 
on until death or her marriage with 
another came between him and his one 
object in life. 

Sometimes such love is rewarded, some- 
times patience and prayer bring to pass 
our wildest—most. unreasonable desires, 
and in the meantime Linwood lived on 
hope. 

Isabel was an unwearied watcher in all 
that appertained to Sybil, and certainly 
was not idle in acting. She played her 
part systematically and well, seeing with 
her quick, intelligent eyes something of 
the real state of things, and at last win- 
ning from Albert by her interest and 
sympathy his entire confidence. After 
every conference with her he left her 
more cheerful, for she always gave him 
the hope that all would eventually be as 


he desired, and that such constancy and 
love would win its reward at last, 

But there was another who looked with 
stronger interest than Isabel upon the re- 
sult, and it was after a long interview 
with her that Isabel wrote and despatched 
the following note to her brother. 

“* How forlorn and lonely you must be, 
dear Richard, in your now deserted 
home, how in need of some cheering 
words! My hand can be stayed no 
longer from writing to you and giving 
you some general intelligence as to how 
we progress in this gay, busy, bustling 
world of ours. First I must write of 
Sybil. She is enjoying herself as you 
must have anticipated, for how could 
such a happy, hopeful nature as hers be 
pining and unsatisfied when we have 
laid ourselves out to plan pleasures and 
inventions for her enjoyment. I am 
proud of being the guardian of one so 
beautiful and admired as she is, nor am I 
less proud of the impression that she has 
made in society, and we all, as well as 
herself, unite in pleading with you for 
another month of absence for her. You 
will not be astonished when you think of 
her attractions, that I have a little secret 
to tell you concerning the dear child, 
It is this, that she has discarded, though 
against my will and advice, the best 
match in the city, a man altogether 
worthy of her, and one whom you your- 
self would have approved. She will tell 
you her reasons, I suppose, herself, as 
it is rather a difficult matter to treat of 
here. 

“ My next subject must be your friend 
Albert Linwood. He mentioned to me 
that he had written to you the day he re- 
turned, advising you of his arrival, with 
a promise of a speedy visit to Vernon 
Grove. This, for the present, is indefi- 
nitely postponed—why, you will learn 
farther on. I must premise by saying 
that Linwood has great attractions, is in- 
dependent, handsome and agreeable, with 
his European graces still lingering about 
him, and the charm of Italy in his eyes. 
We always welcome him gladly, first 
for your sake, and next for his own in- 
trinsic merit. Now here is the reason 
why he has not hastened to see you. 
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No sooner did he land upon his native 
shores than he became enamoured of 
a charming young girl here, who it is 
thought smiles upor him in return, and 
he is so much in love that he cannot 
spare one moment from her side to visit 
you ; that will come in time however, 
when his fate is decided. All he wants 
from you now is the sanction of your 
friendship to his love, and God speed to 
his heart’s first wish, which I have no 
doubt you will give, and some day not 
far in the future, he hopes to introduce 
his bride to you. 

“You may like to hear something of 
your old friend Florence Percy. It 
seems to me, and all, that her whole na- 
ture is changed ; she is very beautiful in 
her quiet demeanor, for you must know 
that she has taken a dislike to society 
and lives in a very retired manner, and I 
am sure by many expressions that fall 
from her lips that she is pining to be 
once more in the country. 

“ Write through your amanuensis a few 
words to your loving 

“ TsaBEL.” 


Vernon received the above epistle just 
in time to save him from a very melan- 
choly fit of reverie, for each day the ab- 
sence of Sybil was becoming less beara- 
ble. His dark, sunless world seemed 
more gloomy than ever, and his old, im- 
patient mood was fast gaining an ascen- 
dency over him. But now that he was 
assured that she was well and happy, 
now that he had heard of her, and the 
dead blank of silence was broken, he 
felt more resigned, even though he knew 
that another month was to be added to 
her stay: other feelings influenced him 
too, which will be touched upon here- 
after. His reply to Isabel’s letter was as 
follows. 

“I have received your letter, dear Isa- 
bel, and feel grateful to you for the kind- 
ness which dictated your sending it to 
me. Any thing which tells me of your 
welfare and Sybil’s is welcome ; keep her 
another month by all means if she de- 
sires it, but do not let your fascinations, 
or those of any one else steal her heart 
entirely away from Vernon Grove. 
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‘** As for Albert, God be thanked that he 
is at home again in safety. And so he 
wants my sympathy in a new cause—it 
is early to ask it, he has but so recently 
returned ; he must literally have fallen, 
as a bird falls into a snare, with love. I 
really thought that he was proof to all 
charms and spells but those of his be- 
loved art. Nevertheless, though Iam a 
little jealous, ranking myself as I have 
always done second in his affections, tell 
him that I congratulate him with my 
whole heart on the happy life which has 
opened upon him, 1 say happy, because I 
know that he could never ehoose one un- 
worthy of him, and that I do indeed bid 
him God speed. Nay more, say to her 
whom he would win, that no truer heart 
beats under heaven than his, and that 
one who is a brother to him in all things 
save blood, would with his most earnest 
counsel, nay with his last breath, if it 
were required, entreat her to reject him 
not. 

“‘Say to Sybil, that in her grandmother 
there is no change ; my daily visit is paid 
to her as a mere form, for she does not 
recognize me at all; repeat to her if 
any change should occur it shall be im- 
mediately made known to her.” 

These, with a few added words rela- 
ting to Sybil, asking Isabel to spare no 
expense to gratify her tastes, and to see 
that her wants were all supplied, were 
what Vernon’s letter contained. The re- 
ception of it threw Isabel into an ecstacy 
of delight, and long and earnest was the 
conference of the friends upon the day of 
its arrival; it was read and re-read and 
commented upon, and finally they con- 
cluded that fate must be leagued to assist 
them, so admirably did their plot pro- 
gress. 

Sybil had obtained a promise from 
Albert to be silent upon the subject of 
his love, as it seemed to her impossible 
that the time would ever come when she 
could respond to it, but though he reso- 
lutely kept his word, even the most in- 
different spectator would have detected 
his admiration of her in his looks and 
acts. Not that they were obtrusive or 
annoying to her, for never was love more 
delicately expressed than in his deferen- 
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tial manner, and even Sybil was touched 
with his devotion. If sucha thing could 
be, she almost loved him, and often won- 
dered what prevented her returning his 
generous affection, for she acknowledged 
to herself that he was one who was emi- 
nently calculated to win the heart of the 
most fastidious of her sex, as much by 
his intellect as by the gifts which nature 
had bestowed upon him in many ways; 
still she felt in her heart of hearts that 
he was not the magician who with his 
wand could lead her by his will, and she 
trembled for fear that the pity which is 
‘akin to love’ might conquer at last, and 
that an encouraging word on her part 
might give him some thread of hope 
which might lead him to expect, eventu- 


‘ally, to gain more of her favor. The 


time allotted to her visit had expired, 
and she looked confidently to her depar- 
ture as a deliverance from her embar- 
rassing situation; she had fixed upon a 
day of return, and was making all her 
preparations relative to it when Vernon’s 
letter came. 

Isabel watched her opportunity and 
took the most favorable time for acquaint- 
ing Sybil with its contents. The occasion 
she chose was just after Linwood had 
brought to Sybil an exquisite plant, 
which he had been at some pains to pro- 
eure, bearing it away from numerous 
other applicants, and she knew by her 
voice which at once chid his extrava- 
gance, and the gratified smile that played 
over her face, that her heart was touched 
and softened by this new act of devotion. 

Sybil had retired to her own room for 
the night, bearing in her hands the pre- 
cious exotic, and had placed it upoh a 
stand, and was seated before it inhaling 
its delicious perfume and examining 
anew the extraordinary richness of its 
colouring, when Isabel entered and told 
her that she had just received a letter 
from her brother. Sybil’s hand was ex- 
tended to receive it, but Isabel told her 
playfully that brothers and sisters were 
supposed to have some secrets, and that 
although she could not part with the 
letter, she would gratify Sybil’s natural 
desire to hear from Vernon Grove by 
reading her some portions of it. 


Then she read the part about her 
grandmother’s health, and gravely added, 
in language like Vernon’s, a desire of his 
that she should remain a month longer, 
as it was best for several reasons, and at 
last turned to that part which concerned 
Albert ; here she unfalteringly proceeded 
in Vernon’s exact words, from the joy 
which his arrival had given, on to his 
commendation of his friend, and lastly 
the charge to her whom he loved, artful- 
ly giving Sybil to understand that Ver- 
non knew that it was she, knew that 
Albert had chosen her from all others, 
and that nothing would gratify her 
guardian so much as that she should be 
his wife. 

A long silence followed Isabel’s words, 
which fell deeper into her auditor’s heart 
than even the former was aware. 

“ And so he wishes it, he advises it?” 
she said at last sadly, “he is tired of his 
little Sybil and would give her away to 
another.” 

“That it is the first wish of his heart 
you cannot doubt,” said Isabel. 

“The first wish of Mr. Vernon’s 
heart !” 

A sigh which was almost like a groan 
followed the echo of Isabel’s words. 

“Yes,” answered Isabel, taking her 
hand and encircling her with her arm, 
“IT mean that your welfare is Richard’s 
chief aim in life, for he feels to you as a 
brother, nay almost as a father who de- 
sires to secure the happiness of his child. 
Look back upon the past and con- 
sider what he has been to you; you owe 
him almost every thing, he has petted 
you, watched over you, and often sacri- 
ficed his pleasures for yours, and even 
your slightest wish has been as a com- 
mand to him.” 

“T need no reminder of his unvary- 
ing kindness,” answered Sybil, suddenly 
overcome with tears. 

“Then,” continued Isabel, seeing the 
impression that her words made, “re- 
member that it is no sacrifice he wishes 
you to incur; no terrible self-abnegation; 
he simply wants you to accept a fate 
which would bring joy to his heart and 
happiness to that of his best friend, a 
man who has every thing to recommend 
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him, position, wealth, which he has 
gained by his own talents and industry, 
beauty of person, gentleness and manli- 
ness. Oh, Sybil, pause before you say 
another word which might condemn the 
one to disappointment, the other to a 
life-long misery and exile from home.” 

* What do you mean?” asked Sybil, 
suddenly raising her tearful eyes and 
flushed face to Isabel’s. 

“| mean,” she answered, “ that Albert 
Linwood is reduced almost to despair ; the 
love which he has for you is more intense, 
more deeply rooted in his nature than 
the love which is common among men. I 
have but a while ago left him, and he 
tells me that he cannot endure this con- 
tinued struggle, and that it must end in 
his avoiding your presence, not that he 
complained that it was your fault that you 
were not able to love him, but he only in 
broken voice deplored his fate, and said 
that as soon as he had seen Vernon, he 
would go as quickly as possible back to 
Europe never to return here again.” 

** And of course Jshall be the cause,” 
answered Sybil bitterly, “of separating 
two friends whose affection for each other 
is almost fabulous in its intensity. J 
shall be the one to deprive Mr. Vernon of 
the almost only comfort of his darken- 
ed existence; because it is my fiat, Mr. 
Linwood will desert his friend !”” 

“Such will be the case,” answered 
Isabel gravely, “‘ but at the same time 
you must remember that you cannot help 
it; you will only be the innocent cause of 
the separation ; but oh, Sybil, if by any 
possible casuistry to yourself you could 
overcome this strange repugnance, if you 
could reason yourself into loving Albert 
Linwood, do it, or if you will, only pro- 
mise to be his, trusting that a holy love 
will be the result of a union so well as- 
sorted. It would be a ray of light in 
Richard’s dark path, it would somewhat 
repay him ”-— 

“Hush, said Sybil in an excited tone, 
“ you need not remind me of that again, 
it is too deeply graven on my heart.” 

Isabel tried to calm her by words of 
affection, but her syllables seemed to fall 
on deaf ears, and she paced the room to 
and fro and muttered to herself as if really 
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trying to reason herself into obedience. 

“You will weary yourself,” said Isabel 
at last trying to detain her in her hurried 
walk, “ be seated and let us talk the mat- 
ter over calmnly.” . 

Calmly! is it a subject for calmness ? 
Use no false terms if you please, Mrs. 
Clayton, let us look at the thing as it is. 
Ah it is the stormiest night and hour that 
ever came to my poor storm-tost soul. 
Be you seated ; touch me not; speak not; 
move not; only for five minutes let me see 
what port is nearest, what safest for a 
shipwrecked life.” 

Mrs, Clayton obeyed these strange, 
passionate words of Sybil’s like a feeble 
child, frightened at her mood, but still 
feeling that hers was not the power to 
quell that nervous excitement. Sudden- 
ly she stopped before Isabel, clasped her 
hands to her wildly beating heart as if to 
end its quick pulsations before she spoke, 
and then deliberately and calmly, and 
with nothing but a slight quivering of 
her lip to show that any emotion lay 


beneath her freezing words, she ad- 
dressed her companion. 
“Is Mr. Linwood still below? you 


left him there, you say; is it possible 
that he may not yet have gone?” 

“He is still with Mr. Clayton,” an- 
swered Isabel, ‘‘ he said that he would not 
leave immediately, thinking that you 
might return to say good night.” 

“Then go to him and tell him that I 
cannot come down again to-night—tell 
him, too, not to think of going to Europe, 
so far from Mr. Vernon’s presence, be- 
cause I promise to do as he wishes and to 
be his wife.” 

Motionless she stood, almost too still 
for life, more like death was her fixed 
and stony gaze. 

“Are you sure,” began Isabel almost 
doubting the evidence of her senses at 
hearing this plain and clear avowal. 

“Ah, yes, I am sure,” interrupted 
Sybil in the same strange tone, and as if 
wearied with the interview. Then she 
gently led Isabel from the room as if to 
prevent further words. 

“T will return, dearest, to tell you 
what effect this rapturous intelligence 
has upon Albert, whether he keeps his 



















senses or falls into madness from pure 
$ ” 

“No, that you must not do; I do not 
doubt your wonderful powers either of 
persuasion orédescription, but I would be 
alone this night.” 

Isabel had gained quite enough, almost 
more than she had calculated upon. She 
heard Sybil close the door and lock it, 
and then with a bounding step and a face 
as radiant as the morning, she went with 
the glad tidings to Albert. 

Poor Sybil; the perfume of the bril- 
liant exotic sickened her, the weight of 
the whole world seemed crushing her, the 
room was reeling, her strength forsook 
her and she fell fainting upon her couch, 
but ere her consciousness quite departed, 
mad words of anguish burst from her 
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lips—they were few, but they told all. 
“Oh my God, it is over ; the sacrifice is 
completed and he is repaid.” 

Is there no experience similar to this? 
Has no other pillow on the first night of 
a betrothal been wet with tears? Are 
there no forced or interested marriages 
which crush young hearts to the very 
earth? Are there no hours following a 
plighted troth, where, instead of happy 
dreams, groans and sobs have arisen in 
the dark, silent midnight? Ah yes, 
many a one whom circumstances have 
pressed into a marriage without love, 
could tell you that such things are. 

And yet it was Sybil’s own voluntary 
act; so is it a martyr’s choice to be broken 
upon the wheel, 
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| Written in the country on a delightful. morning in April.| 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


The tender breath of the wild-woodland flowers, 
The murmurous pines, the gently rising sigh 


Of sea-born breezes, and the stainless sky 


Touched with the bloom of morning’s virgin Hours; 


The hum of bees rifling the jessamine-bowers, 


The fragrant calm, and freedom,—these apply 


Balm to the aching wounds of destiny; » 


On my sick heart Nature’s all-pitying powers 


Shed medicinal dews,—and wandering 


Thro’ the green forest-walks, my weary eyes 


Drink in the freshness of the opening Spring ; 
O! the sweet country’s quiet ecstasies 
Move me to worship, and the Faith they bring 


Hath strength to make the spirit pure and wise. 
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THE LETTERS OF MOZIS ADDUMS TO BILLY IVVINS. 






FOURTH LETTER. 


The Mintzpi Hous—A Konversashin—Mr. Addums Visits Kongiss. 


Dear Bitty :—We all, that is me and 
Oans and Melloo and Mr. Argruff, bodes 
at the Mintzpi Hous, which the pies thar 
aint made uv the kommin mint, but 
jedgin fum thar tace, uv peppurmint, 
with a leetle injun tunnups and frakshin 
of dekade colluds, They has um evvry 
day, regly. My idee uv a pi, ar appil 
dumplint. Pottpi aint bad, pervidin you 
doant hav no surplis uv huncs uv hog fatt 
and bacin rines, sich as you ant Polly ar 
invayubbly boun too hay. Pankakes 
with good, thik, blak, Alleendz mlassis, 
is splendid. 

As regards the other eetin thar at the 
Mintzpi Hous, taint much. Not a crum 
uv konbred I’ve techt senst heer I’ve 
bin. They brings to the tabil a kind uv 
battur-bred, which it ar certny ar spuyus. 
Billy if you cood send me a good hot 
pone with ole-fashin cruss, hard is the 
devvil, which it eets and look like a pees 
uv brokin skillit, givin uv a man’s jor- 
teath sum rashnul and holesum exursies, 
you’d do me a faver. Ef you had a 
Kongissmun thar to franc it, you cood 
jess rop it up in a newspapir and send it 
rite along. Francing ar a Kongissmun 
ritin uv his name on enny thing, which 
it then goes free in the Postoffis all over 
kreashin. I wondir when the Kongiss- 
muns gits on the car they doant rite thar 
naim on thar oan bax, and go grattis. 
But you sea govunmint is sech a fool it 
pais um fur cummin, calling uv it miel- 
idge. Billy, spose you was to hia man 
to doo sum dichin, and was to pay him a 
hevvy pries fur doin uv it; woodint you 
think he wer distracktid ef he wuz to ass 
you to pay him extry fur cummin to 
whar he cood git too his wuk? Uv koas. 
When I lived ovsee fur Doctellick Dillin, 
I walkt ten miel in the wrain to git thar, 
and the idee of chargin him nuthin fur 
goin thar, nuvver entud my hed. I'd a 
thot I wuz a fool ef it had. But sich is 
Kongiss. Oans tells me thar’s a Senny- 
tur here in Washintin which has bilt him 


a puffick pallis with wun trip of mile 
money. Anda member from Jorjy has 
bilt him a hole toun with the saim, which 
for the reesin he calls it Mileidgevil. 

At the Mintzpi, which Oans—hees a 
funne fello, he calls it the Mintpizin 
Hous, sayin he bleeves they ceezins the 
pize thar with ossnick—thar’s a whole 
chanse of bodus, a heep uv um ladies, old 
and yung, pritty and ugly, prinsipilly 
hoamly, marrid and singil. I tell you, 
they dressis outin the ashis, Caliker? 
I aint sean-a stich, I aint smelt caliker, 
wunst over thar. They doant mine nuthin. 
Arms bar up to the arm pitts, nakes 
nakid, free is ar. Ded uv wintur, too: sno 
on the groun, thurmonitur doun to zeeroe. 
By-jing! I wondir what wimmin’s skins 
is maid uv. I’me be dad shimd ef they 
wuz jess tand ef they woodint maik the 
warmmist kine uv shoo that uvver wus 
wo. Kin cole pennytrait um? It kin 
sertny not. Then agin, thees heer ladis, 
drest so nise, is monsus keerful uv thar 
close, histin thar kotes hi and fer up in 
wet wether, not shamed nor feard of 
whats thar. 

A numbo, in fac most uv thees Jadis I 
dunno; a few I duz, mo ptickly Miz 
Hanscum, which her husbun hees gone 
to Kallyforny, and Miss Saludy Trungil, 
which shees a verry grait fren uv Oans 
and Melloo, and Mr. Argruff okashinully 
ingagis her in konversashin lait at nite. 
Miz Hanscum shees powful pritty, pow- 
ful, and so eesy to git akuwainted with, 
being afecshinit I jedge. They say shees 
mitey writch, and I reckin its soe, fur she 
wars a site uv joolry uv the finest kine. 
Miss Saludy Trungil, shees a remarkably 
stylish looking gearl, bein tall, handsum 
formd, full uv cents, and a leetil sassy I 
ixpec. She and Oans is mitey thick. 
Mr. Argruff, he injoize her, and evin this 
heer kuyus, punkin-faistid littil Melloo, 
he grins orful at her sumtiems. Shees 
boun to be smart. Ata nuther tiem I 
shill tell you how I cum to no thees ladis. 
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Uv koas thar’s a large passil uv gentil- 
men at the Mintzpi—Sennytuz, Wripry- 
zentativs, Ginruls, Jedgis, Clux, and so 
foth, with thar wievs and dorters, tho the 
clux they cant afode to hav no wievs, 
bein retchid po, they tell me. Billy, it ar 
wuth a man’s while, which has bin used 
to commun plantashin igzistents to cum 
in heer to thees tremenjus tavun bildins, 
with their marvil floes, splendid parlus, 
and bewtiful carpits to see the fine foax, 
and speshilly the ladis, sailin long the 
passagis heer and at Brouns, and the 
Gnashnul and Willut’s. They rarr back 
so prowd! They has sich hoops, they 
goe by you so skonful, and the soun uv 
thar cilks and sattins skrapes yo verry 
nurves, makin uv the skin uv yo boddy 
krorl and yo ize uv yo hed to git dark 
with a swimmy, fine mist at the site of 
so much magniffiysent frock surroundin 
wun littil woman, which you cant bleeve 
she blongs to the famly of Addum and 
Eave, baun to sin and surro. No Billy, 
thees proud cretus is liftid hi abuv maw- 
tallity, and, seein uv um, you stands thar 
cole in your goose-skin aflictid with a 
abomminable cents uv infeyorrity. Jess 
fur the saik uv the ixsperrymint, you 
feal like youd like to taik wun uv thees 
gloyus beans into a pees uv ploud groun 
and pull afisshin worrum out uv whar its 
jess bin turned over by the mole bode 
and put it rite into the pam of her littil 
white han. You warnt tocumpar what’s 
in her han with the han itself, and then 
flosfize upon the subjict. 

Me and Oans and Melloo was talkin bout 
this heer verry thing the uther nite in 
Oan’s wroom, and Mr. Argruff he cum in 
while we wuz kunversin and evvry wunst 
in a whiel techin sum uv the finist kine 
uv Robsin County, Tennysy, whiskey 
which Hon. Mr. Joans he give to Oans. 
I wremarked pritty much what I has giv 
you abuv, and Oans, (which ar the 
kuyasist yung man in the wirld, bein 
puffickly retchid inside uv a hous with 
his close on, strippin uv um off to the 
white under wuns soon’s he gits in his 
wroom) Oans he sais ‘‘ Mozis,” wee’s vay 
familyar now, “ Mozis,” he sais, ‘‘you doo 
great injestis to the far secks uv Washin- 
intun sitty. Sve far frum not likin fishin 


worrums, thay ar verry fond uv um. 

Dont you know that thay taiks um and 

bleechis um and cooks um and eets um ?” 
“‘Shuh !” I sais, “ you cant fool me.” 


S’e “Its a fac, lasho you. Thay jess 
cuts off the eens uv um and eets um. 
Thay ar wun of the mose fashnubble 
dishes uv polisht suckles, and the Frentch 
naim fur um is mackaroney.” 


I lookt at him, and seen his kounti- 
nunts were intily cumposed. Then I 
wundud at the humin nacher uv fine 
drest wimmin in sittis which eets fishin 
worrums and call um by the naim which 
Yankee Doodil called his poney. And I 
has senst lernt that fashnubbil peepil eets 
musheroons, esteamin uy um uv a grate 
dellikissy. 

Littil, ole Melloo ar a cole-bloodid po 
cretur, and when he sets in a rume 
stranddils rite roun a stoav, like it wuz a 
littil nigger boy he wuz drawin in tween 
his laags to pat him on the hed, He 
doant say no mitey much, and akordin 
what he duz say souns mo’n what it is, 
caws its rar. H-» spoak up. 

S’e “The Buckingame man, (mee, 
you kno, Billy) ar rite. All wimmin ar 
dirt. The identitty’s absloot. I shood 
like to see Addumsis ixperrymint tride, 
Dirts vary. Sum’s good and sum’s bad, 
sum’s wirth cultervaytin and sum aint. 
And I reckin Addums can tell us what 
the farmus put in dirt to improve it.” 

S’I “ Menyo, gorno.” 

S’e “Igzactly. The sitty sivlizashun 
uv wimmin is but the adawnment uv so 
mutch oridginal femail mud with a can- 
tankeruss crop uv silks and ribbins foaced 
up by the stimmulus uv gold, the only troo 
soshil and plittykill gorno.” 


“©Oum,” sais Mr. Argruff, “this ar 
verry wrong talk for men who has 
mothers and sisters, None uv you bleeve 
a wird you say. Mozis here is verry 
yung pee 

“Well,” I sais, “I’m tollibul yung 
both in ears and ixspeyunts, but I’m 20 
and considerbil upuds,” 

' “Well,” s’e “when you git to be as 
ole as I am, you’ll bee mo charrytubble. 
Theas yung ladis ar vane. But evvry- 
boddy is vane ”— 
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“Yes,” I sais, “all is vannyty seth 
the preechur.” 

“ Peepil maik a distinkshin,” he kon- 
tinyud, not mindin me, “ betwean vanny- 
ty and pride, praisin wun and pretendin 
to dispies the uther. It’s troo, fur metty- 
fisicul pupposis, they kin be sepratid, 
but, in point of fac, they are wun and 
the saim thing—the saim impults actin 
in diffrint dreckshins, Konshus powur ; 
that’s it. Ejeckt it apun the boddy, it is 
vannyty ; infews it intoo the sperritt, it’s 
pried. Bewty is womun’s power; yes, 
and man’s too. Pried is sed to be the 
basis of ambishin, and ambishin the 
movin foase uv the soldjer and the staits- 
mun. But you nuvver sor a grate wory- 
ur or emnent staitsmun who was’nt at 
hart a thousan tiems mo vane then the 
vanist gearl that sweeps the floes uv 
Broun’s pollus as tho she wuz Klepattry, 
and had Seezur and Antny and Roam and 
Ejipp, eye! the hole wirl at her feat.’’ 

“Good !’’ sayes Oans. | 

*Robsin Kounty whisky,” sayes Mel- 
loo. 

Mr. Argruff, he went on, sayin uv: 

* And Mozis complanes vv thar skon. 
But skon is nuthin but a nuther naim for 
ignorunts, which indead ar the jenerrick 
turm for awl humin foltz. Wimmen and 
men only skon thoes hoom thay doant no, 
or hoom they reely kunsider unwirthy. 

“Thar is wimmin at Broun’s and the 
Gnashnul and the Mintzpi, hoo think so 
meenly uv me that my presintz maiks no 
impreshin on thar auguns uv vishin—they 
can’t posbly sea mee. Butt kneethur the 
man nor the womun evver breatht the 
breth of life hoo cood skon me after 
wunst I hav walkt camly up to the 
doughs uv thar soles and knockt. And 
Pll wajur that the proudist lady in 
Washiutun will luv Mozis Addums arftur 
she cums to noe him. Wimmen fantsy 
wild felloes, but they ar compeld by a lor 
uv thar nachur to dwv sich men as Mozis. 
In all thar silk and jovils they wood be 
glad to sea him in his hoamspun close ; 
thar harts spontaingusly goes out to meat 
an honist, simple-minded, unsuspishus 
eretur like him.” 

* But,” I sez, “ lar suspishus—spishus 
is the devvil; and I’ve got good close is 
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ennyboddy in my trune, but I’m not a 
gointer war um evvry day. Then agin 
flatrin a man too his fais is bad mannus, 
I didnt keer how well twuz ment.” 

“Well, we wont quorl a bont that,” he 
sais. “I beg yo poddon. But you doo 
our Washintun gearls injestis. Didge 
evvur goe with the gearls on a fisshin 
frollick, Mozis ?” 

“ Imfatkly I has,” I sais. 

S’e “ wuzzit it plesint ?” 

“It were prime,” I sais, 

S’e “No dout. And you foun yo 
gearls wuz jest is pritty and swete way 
off in the woods and by the watus is they 
wuz at hoam in the drawn room. Its 
jess so with thees gearls heer. Taik um 
out in the kuntry and you'll fine they ar 
is natchrul thar is a tree or a blaid uv 
grass. The fac is, Mozis, a gearl is like 
a sac cote; she fits enny boddy, or ruther 
I shood say any plais.” 

Then he stopt, and side, and kept si- 
lent. 

**Goe on,” sais Oans. 

I sais the saim. 

Melloo, handin doun the bottil uv Ten- 
nysy whisky sais, “taik a littil uv the 
sperrits uv juss men maid perfeck.” 

Mr. Argruff filld him up a squerril lode 
and wrezumed. 

S’e “I’m a retchid man—a retchid 
man. And all becoz uv a dreem which 
I had it fotty senchris ago, and has evver 
sintz bin trine to realize it. In vane! 
I’ve but wun wish in this life, and my 
prar is this. Sum sweet, bloo summer 
day, the sweetist that evver dornd, I wish 
to spend aloan under the trees and by 
the wortus with the most bewtifull wum- 
mun in the wirl. We must be abslootly 
aloan, and we must be togethur all day, 
frum the risin uv the sun to the goin 
doun uv the saim.” 

“What,” sayes Oans, “ without enny 
thing to eet? Fo fride (“‘ meenin oshters, 
you no Billy) by all meens—fo apeece.” 

“No,” I sais, “‘sum fride chickin, 
buttud biskits, and a fisshin lien.” 

Mr. Argruff, he went on like he nuv- 
ver heerd nun uv us. ‘“ While the lite 
lasts, let me look deap intoo the hevvin 
uv her ize and listen to the music uv her 
vois. When the day trimbles in deth. 
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and when the sun sends his last wred 
shaft from the purpal hills, let me press 
my lips to her oan, and let that last sun- 
ray be a javlin uv fier to kunsoom me 
thar, utt’ly, soe that I shall becum soe 
mutch blanc spais; fer ef evin wun pot- 
tikil uv my mateyul boddy remaned, the 
memry uv that day uv blis wood wreviv- 
vyfy and ixpand it intoo a senchent sole. 
kapebil uv the pane uv longin fer that 
whitch cood cum agin no mo frevver, 
or ef it kaim, wood not be whut ferst it 
wuz.” 

Oans seamed tetcht, and sed heed had 
that idee ofting. Little ole Melloo sais 
very carkastick, ‘‘ Argruff, lemme advies 
you to set up aretale poetry shop. Gita 
masheen, and werk it with Rob’sin Coun- 
ty Whisky.” 

I sayes, “‘ Mr. Argruff, did you think 
you wuz marrid to that ar gearl ?” 

** No,” he sais, strong. 

“Well,” I wremarkt, “unlest I wuz 
marrid too her, I ruther sumboddy shood 
be thar. The ginrul apinyun uv the na- 
berhood—” 

“Dam the naberhood!” he wreplied, 
“‘thar’s no naberhood in the kais.” 

With that the argymint drapt, and we 
all squandud off to our sevril apart- 
mints. 

I has give you this a kount, Billy, not 
becaus I deams the idee uv settin on the 
bank uv a kreak all day with a gearl ar 
ennything verry aridginul or calculatid 
to instruck you mutch, but becaus it 
shose you how wremakabul is the mines 
uv the peepil of Washingtun. Cert’ny 
evrything and evryboddy heer is strandge, 
and, as Mr. Argruff sais, swi genris, 
which is the latten fer peekewlyer. Uv 
the akewaintuntsis I has lately maid, 
nun is mo intrestin an taukativ than Mr. 
Hicmun, which hees vulg’ly called Bo, 
tho’ I’ve nuvver sean him with a lady 
yit. He chargis a quarter uv a dollur to 
be intojuiced to you, and runs his tung 
like a wheet fan, like he wuz feerd you 
woodint let him git throo. His face is 
fross bit and rinkled powful, and hees 
got him a sharp, onnachrul eye. I nuv- 
ver seas him, which I do sea him mos 
evry day, hobblin long the street with 
his shorl, and his stripid britchis, and 
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his bung’d-up feat, but my reckoleckshun 
terns to too things neer Kerdsvil, which 
is this: 

Ole Capin Sinker had him a hoss, naim 
Wrankin, wunst a fien saddil hoss, but 
bein mitey ole, terned him outen a ole 
feel to die, in the naberhood uva ole tum- 
bil down terbarker hous. He had plenty 
to eet, but what he eet dun him no good, 
and he got leener and leener evry day, 
till you cood uv hangd a hat on his hipp 
boans, is they say. Whenuvver ole 
Wrankin Jade doun, which was ofting, 
the buzzuds got arfter him, atackting 
him, dartin at him, and peckin at his ize. 
Finely po ole Wrankin suffred so mutch 
from these onslots he got nurvus, and ef 
a clowd cum over the sun he thot it wuz 
the shadder uv a buzzud in the ar, and 
went intoo the terbarker hous and shet 
the dough to keep fum bein eet befo his 
tiem. Well, wun day it cum close clowdy 
all day, and po ole Wrankin thinkin the 
hevvins wuz alive with buzzuds, staid in 
his terbacker hous, and shet the dough, 
and thar dide, and bout nite cum a clap 
uv thunder, nockt doun the ole hous, ber- 
rid him, and maid a fine monyumint fer 
him. Weil, Mr. Hicmun wremines me 
of that ar ole skragly ole hoss and the 
ar ole tumblin-doun ole hous, which me- 
thinx he can’t hole up long. He ar sert- 
ny ar a man uv jeenyus, whitch I feals a 
fealin uv simp’thy fer him. 

I seas, Billy, I’m libel to run offn the 
trac is a injine on the Sowthsied wrail- 
rode, as I hassint tole you uv nuthin 
hardly I begun to tell you uv. But wun 
thing mo I must knarate year I quits this 
heer epistul, which ar is follers : 

I tellin Mayan I had a grate ceekret, 
which I fines I can’t keep nuthin frum 
heer uv my oan, shee idviesd me not to 
truss noboddy, not eavin Mr. Argruff, 
and p’tickly Oans and Melloo, which she 
sais they nose two mutch ennyhow; but 
too tend too my oan afars myself. So I 
thot I’d nock aroun and taik pusnul ob- 
servashin uv evrything, speshly uv Kon- 
giss. So I gose and gose way up the 
streat in the mist of a grate dust which 
blose heer konstunt like thrashin uv 
wheet, and gose up too the Captul. I jes 
tell you the Captul heer ar a nuther site 
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to the Captul in Richmun, but the yard, 
which its fashnubble to call it grounds 
in a sitty, ar about pritty mutch the 
saim, sicks uv wun and haf duzzen uv 
the other. The bildin ar about is long is 
frum Baldin’s cle sto (thay tells me hees 
dun move doun to the planc rode) too the 
Piskypil cherch in Kerdsvil. Speekin to 
Oans a bout this bildin he sais its like 
awl gall, devided intoo thee parts. But 
1 tole him that a gall were wun thing, 
whitch it wuz a blarther. 

“Ah,” he sais, “ but, you sea, I sed 
awl gall; awl gall ar a difrint thing 
from gall; awl gall ar a Frentchmun’s 
gall, whitch its totely difrint from a 
Emerrykin’s gall, bein heap mo uv it; 
and that’s the resin Frentch peepil is the 
mose gall—ant in the wirl.” And that ar 
a spesmin uv wun uv Oansis punz (pun, 
meenin a wird whitch meens sumthin 
eltse) on the wird glant, whitch is spry, 
tentive to the gearls. 

Hoevver, the Captul bildin ‘heer ar 
imments. ‘Taint finisht tho, and the top 
uv the middel uv it ar adauned with a 
eurkil uv pillows whitch bein part white 
and part black, looks like trees whitch 
has bin beltid, sum beltid and sum burnt. 
You has to go up a site uv steps to git 
to git intoo the bildin, and the ferst thing 
you cums to ar a marvel monyumint, 
representin nakin humin beeins standin 
roun a post whitch has a numbo uv split 
pitchers stuck to the sides uv it—and this 
monyumint are bilt rite in the middel uv 
@ pon uv stagnint warter, rite grean ; 
and what’s mo the pon warnt thar oridg- 
inully, but wus maid thar to bild the 
monyumint in. You wont bleeve me, 
Billy, but its the fac, and shows what 
fool peepil thar is in this wirl. Thar’s a 
iun railin roun the pon, and when I lookt 
over it intoo the pon, I sean the cook had 
been thorin slops intoo it, p’tickly car- 
rots. But twarnt carrots, Billy; what 
you reckin twuz? Why, gole fish, which 
the pon is ful uv um, and thay lade so 
still in the warter I thot twuz carrots. 
Gole fish is a kine uv yaller belly pearch, 
only thar backs is yaller, or ruther wred, 
too. 

While I wus a lookin at the pearch, 
fine ladis and membus uv Kongiss kep 
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on passin me goin up stars intoo the par- 
ler, whitch its alwais in the secund story, 
the parler is in toun. Fealin moddis, I 
detummined to go in the kitchin and 
chat with the kook, whitch I hoped she 
wus a fatt ole nigger womun, like a cook 
orter be, tel I wus envitid up stars with 
the cump’ny. I past on by a marvil 
tombstone runnin warter under the bridge, 
got intoo the hous and lookt and lookt 
fer the kitchin, which dernd ef I cood 
fine it. I ass’d a man goin by totin uv 
books, but he pade no atenshun to me. 
I tride a heap uv doughs; alllockt. Fin- 
ly, I thot ’d go up stars ennyhow, and 
went up, and when I got thar it lookt mo 
like doun stars than doun stars did. 
Peerd like twuz a seller, with big dubbel 
posses uv rok, and a skewpt out sealin, 
and heap uv bocksis, and trash, and wun 
thing and a nuther layin about. Peepil 
wuz passin, a few uv um, but not likin 
to ixpose my igronunce, I sais nuthin to 
um. It were rite dark in thar, and I 
went aroun and aroun twell pren’ly I 
cums to whar it were lighter, and ternin 
throo a glass dough, foun a par of twistid 
steps goin up hier yit in the bildin. I 
wus a goin on up, but hapnin to look 
over my shoulder I sean a nuther glass 
dough, and throo it peepil, which I node 
it were Kongiss. Aproacnin the dough, 
a m’latter man settin inside halls it rite 
opin with a roap, and I goes in uv koas, 
fealin prity imbarist, and not seein uy 
mutch fer a tiem. When I cum too a 
little, I sean a small room, with a hollo 
sealin runnin up in a keervd maner, mog- 
ny fernitcher, a few peepil, and roun the 
room at reglar pints, a numbo uy busters 
uv grate men. Buster ar the likeniss, 
hed, fase, neck, and pees uv the bress 
uv & man, chopt out uv white marvil, 
with a bottum part sumthin like the bot- 
tum uv a wine glass, to set it on. Be- 
hine a long, levil mogny bannister, set 
sum uv the kuyustist humins in exzis- 
tunts. Of all and uv all, they wuz the 
beet. Ugly? Blessed farthers! I shood 
jedge they wuz; and ole, and rinkildy, 
and drest in black silk apuns, with tre- 
mendus sleaves, settin thar behine that 
ar bannister, still is deth. Yuve sea 
sevin nor ate mud “turkils squottid on a 
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log, and yuve sea sevin nor ate ole tukky 
buzzuds settin on a lim of a tre; well 
that is pecisely like them ole felloes set- 
tin behine that ar bannister. 

A gristly kine uv a man wuz a standin 
on the flo in frunt of sum tabils, trine to 
pint out a fac or ixplain sumthin ruther 
to them ole turkils and buzzuds, which 
they did’nt taik no intruss in what he 
sed, ’pearin to be sleap mostly, but sum 
uv um readin. I shood uv hav jedged 
the man on the flo to be a loryer ef he 
hadin bin so eesy and natchrul like—he 
did’n rar nor he did’n rip, nor beller, nor 
rampooge, nor tar his shert—he warnt a 
bit like our loryers which I has sean 
plenty uv um at Buckingame kote. I 
tride and tride to compren whut this 
fello on the flo wuz a sayin; but all I 
cood doo I coodin taik no mo ingziety in 
it then the mud turkils afosed. 

“ And this ar Kongiss,” I sais to my- 
self. ‘‘ Well, dern Kongiss,” and I lef. 

Goin out by the glass dough which the 
m’latter man he pulled open agin with 
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his string, I cums at the foot uv the 
windin stars, toa ole man sellin appils, 
caikes, pize, and so foth. I bot a par uv 
pize, and ass’d fer sumthin to drink. 
The ole man sed he did’n had nuthin but 
sum logger beer. 

“* Ennything like p’simmun beer?” I 
sais. 

He did’n seam to understan me, so I 
sais; 

“Gimme sum ennyhow.” And he 
gimme sum, and I tastid it, and it jess 
sqirtid itself spontaniyusly outin me all 
over him, saim is ef I’d bin a surrindge. 

“No wunder yew calls it logger beer,” 
I sais, fuyus; ‘ef it taint stump warter 
I wisht I may be dad shimd,” which it 
ar, Billy. And I lef. 

What mo I sean uv Kongiss I resurves, 
I’ve rit anuff fer wun tiem, certin. 

Luv to Unc’ Jim. *Member mee to 
Kayine and An’ Locky. 

Wrispeckfully and afeckshuntly yose, 
Mozis AppuMs, 
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HONORIA VANE. 


How I loved Honoria Vane 
In the pleasant days of old! 
Now her image comes again— 
Fair and still and cold— 
Comes, but scarcely brings me pain, 
Thinking of old days! 


Many careless happy hours, 
In the meadows of Bizare, 
Did we linger, gathering flowers— 
In the fields and forest bowers— 
Coming home with idle sighs— 
Foolish fondness in my eyes— 
As I wove the Autumn blooms— 
Faded colours! faint perfumes!— 
Into a garland for her hair! 


Ill. 


Happy, happy days of yore! 

In the old Virginia hall! 
They will come again no more— 
Long ago they sailed from shore— 
Far away from the golden shore— 


This withered flower is all! 
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All!—and I chaunt the dirge of hours. 
That danced along, all wreathed with flowers, 
Of cheeks now pale that once were bright, 
Of faded eyes, once full of light: 
The light and joy 
Of girl and boy, 
There in the old Virginia hall! 


IV. 


She was very fair and cold; 
Did she love me—who can tell 
I was never certain. Well, 

She lies beneath the mould: 

Beneath the mould, 

Pale and cold, 

The rosy cheek and the hair of gold, 
—Yonder in the deil! 


V. 


Beneath the mould ?— 
Honoria Vane? 
She, so proud of her wealth and state? 
Dead and cold, 
In the drifting rain, 
Under the bank where the robins prate? 
Dead?—and I in another land— 
I that used to run at her call— 
Happy, too happy, to be her thrall— 
Paid with a touch of her lily hand— 
I, alive on a foreign strand, 
Alive—and merry withal! 


VI. 


So pass our days. This withered flower 
Has made me dream for an idle hour! 
I throw it away, 
And muse, and say, 
Has memory brought me pain? 
We are flitting leaves on a mighty stream, 
The days of our life are a passing dream; 
Like leaves we are gliding away! 
Am I growing old? 
Like a tale that is told, 
Come back the voices at old Bizare: 
On the ocean strand, 
In a far-off land, 
An exile dreams of a woman’s hair, 
But sheds no tears 
When her face re-appears, 
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My heart’s very cold! 
I am growing old 
Honoria Vane! 


ee 


When he thinks how she lies in the drifting rain! 
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WINTER ROSES. 


BY AMIE. 


The day is dreary—the storm sweeps by 
Whirling its banners of fleecy white ; 
It battles and strives with furious might 
Beneath a leaden sky. 
And dirge-like murmurs the fierce wind weaves— 
Like a heart in anguish it complains ; 
It shudders and sighs at the frosty panes, 
And moans round the snowy eaves. 
The waters are hushed in icy rest— 


The chill frosts creep 


Where the violets sleep, 
And crystals cling to the summer nest. 

"Tis a day when grief 
Strives wearily, vainly for relief— 
When mocking hopes from their graves will start— 
"Tis a bitter day for an unsunned heart. 


But I sit in the light of a sunny thought, 
And earth seems bathed in a summer glow ; 
Like showers of rose-leaves drops the snow 
With Araby’s odors fraught. 
The air seems woven of harp-like strings, 
That answer with music every sigh 
Till an atmosphere of melody 
Each new emotion brings. 
Words have no sweetness for joy like this! 


On waves of balm, 


In a golden calm, 


Drifting away to the Isles of Bliss! 

Ah, thoughts will spring 
To summer the heart by their blossoming, 
And little I reck how the tempests blow, 
Since roses, dear roses have bloomed in snow! 


ate 
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Gditors Cable, 


The editor of a literary work, who as a 
critic should know neither affection nor re- 
sentment, would indeed be an insensible 
creature if he did not turn, now and then, 
from the strict line of his labours to ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the kind words 
of encouragement that come to his sanctum 
from the world without. These greetings 
are to him the most pleasant rewards of 
his life, and just as to the poet popular ap- 
preciation is the sunshine in which the 
flowers of his fancy burst into their richest 
beauty, so they brighten the little apart- 


ment where the literary horticulture of the 
Editor is carried on, and stimulate him to 
new zeal and increased exertion. The 
reader will pardon the floral similitude and 
attribute it to the influence of Spring, which 
has come upon us with bud and blossom 
and song, the most genial of periodicals, 
whose every leaf is full of eloquent teach- 
ings and whose woodland minstrels pour 
out madrigals softer than Shakspeare’s. 
What magazine is so suggestive as the 
May number of the Year Book, which ad- 
dresses itself to the universal heart round 
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half the world in a language that all may 
understand ! But this leading article of our 
“ Editor’s Table” was not designed as a 
welcome to the queen of the months, (we 
shall have something to say, in its proper 
place, of the season, and, if we are not 
cautious, will exhaust our little stock of 
Spring flowers before we get to the May 
paragraph)—it was begun for the purpose 
of holding a brief converse with friends 
and subscribers, in which we desired to 
return thanks for numberless offerings of 
praise, and to consider at the same time 
some well-meant censure which has reach- 
ed us through a private channel. The 
praise we shall still strive to deserve—the 
censure we shall endeavour to show is not 
altogether merited. 

But the agreeable first—reversing the 
old maxim, quoted by Jack Ketch, which 
defers pleasure till after duty has been per- 
formed. Shall we quote from the letters 
of correspondents what they say of the de- 
light afforded them by Maga? The selec- 
tion from among these would be embar- 
rassing, and we must therefore tender our 
acknowledgments to the writers en masse, 
with just one word of special remembrance 
for “little Bessie” who sends us violets 
from her Georgia home, as a fragrant proof 
of her interest in the Messenger. Thanks 
—a thousand, to our unseen friend whose 
token warns us that nothing should ever 
appear in these pages notin keeping with 
the purity and innocence of childhood. 
But shall we be permitted to draw upon 
the unsolicited tributes of our brethren of 
the press to the value of our magazine ? 
Good taste would prescribe some reticence 
in this pleasurable indulgence, but we can- 
not resist recording here an incident rela- 
ted by the Editor of the Richmond Ezxam- 
iner, which he introduces in a most com- 
plimentary notice of our April number. 
The Editor says— 


The Messenger is growing in public fa- 
vor, and its owners are yet destined to reap 
the just rewards of their devotion to the 
interests of Southern literature. A grati- 
fying incident has recently come to our 
knowledge, which we allude to as illus- 
trating the estimate placed upon the Mes- 
senger by those who know it best. A 
substantial Virginian applied at the office 
of the Messenger, the other day, to know 
if he could procure one or two back num- 
bers, which he had by some means lost; 
and during the interview it came out that 
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he had been a subscriber from the first— 
had year by year had the volumes bound— 
and now owns a complete set, with which 
no sum of money would induce him to 
part. Moreover, he avowed his purpose to 
continue a subscriber while he lived, and 
has already in his will provided that the 
complete Messenger which he owns shall 
be retained in his family, and has set apart 
a sum of money, the interest on which is 
to be appropriated to paying the annual 
subscription to the Messenger for all time, 
while there is a member of his family liv- 
ing to receive and read the publication 
That, we take it, is loving wisely and well, 
and such appreciation is alike honorable 
to the subscriber and to the journal. 


We are wholly uninformed of the name 
and residence of this “ model subscriber,” 
whose example we commend earnestly to 
patriotic Virginians, but we give him an 
assurance, in return for his substantial aid, 
that the succeeding volumes of the Mes- 
senger shall be worthy of companionship 
in his library with the series (now so rare- 
ly to be met with) which he has preserved, 
and we trust the day may be far distant 
when his executor shall call at our office 
to change the address of the copy now sent 
to him. May our subscriber’s eyesight 
never fail him and his shadow never be 
less ! 


But we must now direct our attention to 
the reproof, which we have mentioned as 
having been administered to us. Here it 
is. A correspondent writes— 


“Taman ultra Southern man and have 
long earnestly desired to see Southern liter- 
ature encouraged and built up—and I have 
labored what little 1 could to accomplish 
it. And the first grand step towards it, I 
think, is the establishment of a Southern 
Periodical capable of competing with Har- 
per and Putnam. To this end, wherever 
I have been, I have urged the more gene- 
ral support of the ‘Messenger.’ I have 
always been met with the reply that it is 
no more distinctly Southern in its character 
than Putnam—that when all the Southis agi- 
tated by attacks upon our social system and 
peculiar institution, it never has save inciden- 
tally defended them—never has dared boldly 
to publish a complete and general defence—or 
to publish counter attacks upon our ene- 
mies. For some years, only stray copies of 
the Messenger have come wnder my notice— 
and the truth of such objections I could 
not deny.” 


The italics in this extract are our own. 
Before proceeding to consider these char- 
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ges, which are certainly very clearly and 
honestly stated, let us make just two obser- 
vations. The first is that our correspon- 
dent cannot be particularly well acquaint- 
ed with the periodical literature of the 
country not to know that Putnam is in its 
grave, and has been sleeping well, after 
life's fitful fever, for a considerable period 
of time; and the second is that our corres- 
pondent can hardly be a very decided 
friend of the Messenger, since though 
warmly in favor of “the establishment of 
a Southern Periodical capable of compe- 
ting, &c.,” he has never subscribed to it 
himself, and has seen only stray copies of 
it for some years. There are thousands of 
just such friends of Southern Literature as 
our correspondent. There ought to be a 
great Southern magazine, they say. The 
South needs such an organ. It is the only 
way to “build up” (a pet phrase) Southern 
letters. Our vassalage to the North in this 
respect is disgraceful. But having deliv- 
ered these oracular sentiments, their litera- 
ry enthusiasm and patriotic devotion ex- 
pire. They never bring themselves down 
to the practical expedient of ordering either 
Russell or the Messenger. Their “aid and 
comfort” are expressed in fine phrases and 
not in “Three Dollars a year in advance.” 

Come we now to examine the indict- 
ment. 


When Mrs. Dangle ventured to say to 
Sir Fretful Plagiary that his play was want- 
ing in incident, the reader of Sheridan 
will recollect how testily the objection was 
received, and how the offended playwright 
declared that if his effort was faulty at all 
in respect of incident, it was from there 
being too much of it. Now we stand like 
Sir Fretfal (though we trust in better tem- 
per) astounded at the accusation of our 
critic. The Messenger not more distinctly 
Southern than Putnam! The Messenger 
has never dared to publish a defence of 
the South or counter attacks upon its ene- 
‘mies! We cry you mercy, good Sir; if we 
have offended in regard to slavery articles, 
it is from having given our readers more 
than enough of them. The argument in 
support of the ‘ peculiar institution’ has been 
stated over and over again in these pages 
by the ablest writers the South has yet 
seen within her borders. It has been 
viewed in all possible lights; it has been 
turned this way and that; it has been con- 
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sidered from the beginning to the conclu- 
sion, and from the conclusion to the begin- 
ning ; it has been played out, like Vieux- 
temps’ Yankee Doodle, as a Mobile hu- 
mourist tells us, by commencing in the 
middle and leaving off at both ends; in 
short, upon the abstract proposition of 
slavery, its justice, its humanity, its happy 
social consequences, we verily believe 
there is nothing to be said that cannot be 
found in the volumes of the Messenger. 


A French cook dying left his son this 
bit of advice as a precious legacy, that he 
must never push the mustard to fanati- 
cism. Now, we are not weary of writing 
in defence of the Southern people, their 
high moral character, their conservatism» 
their sacrifices to the Union, their superior 
intelligence; we are not weary of ex- 
pressing our honest conviction that slavery 
is the happiest possible solution of the dif- 
ficult problem of Labour and Capital, and 
that the South will never permit it to be 
disturbed ; but there were other objects 
for which our magazine was established, 
besides the defence of Southern Society. 
Literature does not begin and end in the 
Slavery discussion. If all the writers in 
the South should devote themselves to the 
exposition of the slavery doctrine, the 
South would have no more ballads like 
Wilde’s, no more essays on classical liter- 
ature like Legaré’s, no more humorous 
sketches like Longstreet’s and Baldwin’s, 
no more novels like those of Simms and 
Kennedy and ‘ Marion Harland,’ no more 
thoughtful researches like those of Grigsby 
and Trescot. Slavery, like the mustard in 
the French cuisine, may be pushed, in the 
defence of it, to absurd extremes. It isa 
wholesome and beneficial relation—whole- 
some to the people among whom it exists 
and beneficial to the world, but it does not 
make poems, nor carve statues, nor evolve 
the harmonies of music. We want other 
culture in the South besides the cotton cul- 
ture. We want the influences of Litera- 
ture and Art. We want the beautifiers of 
life. Unquestionably, the exponents of 
Southern taste should not be unskilled in 
using the weapons of defence and offence 
in behalf of the South, on occasion; but 
if they are forever in the warfare, they 
will not accomplish their mission. It has 
been our aim to make the Messenger a 
representative of the Southern mind in all 
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departments of literary effort, and to foster 
the cultivation of letters everywhere in 
our section of the Union. In this work, 
we rejoice to be assisted by so able a co- 
temporary as Russell’s Magazine, which re- 
cognizes with us the importance of elimi- 
nating the love of the beautiful in the South, 
at the same time that it speaks out, when 
the hour demands it, boldly in the name 
of the Southern public. Let those who 
would ‘build up’ a great periodical for 
the expression of Southern sentiment, en- 
courage the magazines that already ask 
their support and the institution of slavery 
will never want defenders in the literary 
forum of the world. 





Apropos of the reference to Dr. J. W. 
Francis’ Historical Discourse, in the ar- 
ticle on Aaron Burr in the foregoing 
pages of our present issue, we learn 
with pleasure that the demand for this 
elaborate compendium of local and per- 
sonal facts has been such that the vener- 
able and gifted author is preparing an en- 
larged and revised edition to be issued in 
book form, under the title of “Otp New 
York.” It is such a genial repertory of 
anecdote and so catholic in spirit, that in 
every section of the country, and especi- 
ally at the South, where Dr. Francis has 
so many warm friends, it will be a favour- 
ite volume for summer reading. 





Making the first trial of a new pair of 
editorial scissors, we cut from the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin the following pleas- 
ant literary parallel run by “ Meister Karl,” 
otherwise Charles G. Leland, Esq., who 
furnishes the critical articles for that jour- 
nal— 


We are not of the number of those who 
think that every stream flowing down hill 
“is a perforation of some other man’s tank,” 
as Coleridge remarks; but elucidate the 
following, not from avy desire to pick out 
faults, but to show the influence of genius 
upon genius, and to bring out a curious like- 
ness between two men in whom we would 
wager a copy of “Andromeda” you never 
thought there was a single item of resem- 
blance or point of agreement. 

Looking over Whittier’s poems the other 
evening, we read, more carefully than ever 
before, his “Randolph of Roanoke,” and 
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were struck with its resemblance to “Cow- 
per’s Grave,” by Mrs. Browning. Finding 
the latter poem, we read them both togeth- 
er, and were much interested in observing 
the remarkable similarity of metre, as well 
as the general swing of the verses. And 
the character of the two men, which will 
always be interesting so long as genius 
flashes and unhappiness calls forth sympa- 
thy—seemed more attractive than we had 
ever thought it. As thus: 

William Cowper, author of the Task, 
was a man of gloomy genius; the world 
was as terrible a habitation to him as to 
John Foster; “the jasper walls of heaven 
and the smoke of the pit” were ever in 
sight, and he frequently imagined himself 
doomed to perdjtion; Hamlet or Dante 
never felt the earth such a tent of Achan, 
and spiritual things were as omnipresent 
to him as they are at this day to Mr. Kings- 
ley, who can hardly write a ballad without 
making it redolent of his peculiar theolo- 
gy. Cowper’s organization was as sensi- 
tive as that of Shelley, and things appa- 
rently slight—really unimportant to robust 
people—affected him like life-giving wine 
or maddening poison. Now “Cowper’s 
Grave” opens thus: 


It is a place where poets crowned, 
May feel the heart’s decaying— 

It is a place where happy saints 
May weep amid their praying, 

Yet let the grief and humbieness 
As low as silence languish, 

Earth surely now may give her calm 
To whom she gave her anguish. 


O! poets! from a maniac’s tongue 
Was poured the deathless singing! 
O! Christians! at your cross of hope 
A hopeless hand was clinging, 
O! men! this man in brotherhood 
Your weary paths beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, 
And died while ye were smiling! 


The next verse speaks of the discord 
which fell on the music, and the darkness 
on the glory, when “one by one sweet 
sounds and wandering lights departed,” 
but 


He wore no less a loving face, 
Because so broken-hearted. 


The next declares that his life is strong 
to sanctify the poet’s high vocation and 
make meek the Christian; and his shall be 
a household memory. The five succeed- 
ing stanzas, in most passionately beautiful 
language, (which you should have heard 
Professor Reed recite, if you love music,) 
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describe his madness, and yet the intense 
humanness of Cowper’s love of nature, of 
men and of animals: 


The very world, by God’s constraint 
From falsehood’s ways removing, 

Its women and its men became 
Beside him true and loving! 


From this dream-life of fevered madness, 
yet compensating love and tenderness, Cow- 
per wakes in death only to meet the eyes 
of our Saviour, 


Which closed in death to save him. 


Instead of lifting up his éyes in torment— 


Thus! oh, not thus! no type of earth 
Could image that awaking ; 

Wherein he scarcely heard the chaunt 
Of seraphs round him breaking; 

Or felt the new, immortal throb 
Of soul from body parted; 

But felt those Eyes alone, and knew 
“My Saviour! not deserted!” 


The poem closes with a magnificent cho- 
ral burst of joy at the visioned rapture of 
the now crowned Cowper, for by the death 
of Jesus no son of God shall be “ deserted” 
at death, in spite of “earth’s worst fren- 
zies” or despairs. 

There are few such splendid lyrics in 
any language as that of Mrs. Browning, 
and the reader must not expect our paral- 
lel to rise to so glorious a level, in spite of 
the manifest resemblance of each. 

The character of the fiery, impetuous, 
impassioned, sarcastic, proud, noble-mind- 
ed yet most unhappy descendant of Poca- 
hontas, is as familiar as that of Cowper. 
Mr. Whittier’s noble poem thus begins: 


O Mother Earth! upon thy lap 
Thy weary ones receiving, 

And o’er them, silent as a dream, 
Thy grassy mantle weaving— 

Fold softly in thy long embrace 
That heart so worn and broken, 

And cool its pulse of fire beneath 
Thy shadows old and oaken. 


Shut out from him the bitter word, 
And serpent hiss of scorning; 
Nor let the storms of yesterday 
Disturb his quiet morning. 
Breathe over him forgetfulness 
Of all save deeds of kindness, 
And save to smiles of grateful eyes, 
Press down his lids in blindness. 


There where with living ear and eye, 
He heard Potomac’s flowing, 

And through his tall ancestral trees 
Saw Autumn’s sunset glowing, 

He sleeps—still looking to the west, 
Beneath the dark wood shadow, 

As if he still would see the sun 
Sink down on (wave and meadow. 


Bard, sage and tribune!—in himself 
All moods of mind contrasting— 

The tenderest wail of human woe, 
The scorn like lightning blasting; 

The pathos which from rival eyes 
Unwilling tears could summon, 

The stinging taunt, the fiery burst 
Of hatred scarcely human! 


Mirth sparkling like a diamond-shower, 
From lips of life-long sadness ; 

Clear picturings of majestic thought 
Upon a ground of sadness; 

And over all, romance and song 
A classic beauty throwing, 

And laurell’d Clio at his side 
Her storied pages showing. 


—Who ever read The Castaway, or the 
Jackdaw in the Steeple, (to which the dy- 
ing Webster added a new fame,) without 
thinking of what that last stanza so well 
expresses of Randolph! 


Too honest or too proud to feign 
A love he never cherished, 
Beyond Virginia’s border line 
His patriotism perished, 
While others hailed in distant skies 
Our eagle’s dusky pinion, 
He only saw the mountain bird 
Stoop o’er his Old Dominign ! 


That last verse may not be absolutely 
true, but it is beautiful writing; one may 
say as Coleridge does of Ariosto—*I would 
rather praise his poetry than his poem.” 
The next verse is fine: 


Still through each change of fortune strange, 
Rack’d nerve and brain all burning, 

His loving faith in mother-land 
Knew ngver shade of turning; 

By Britain’s lakes, by Neva’s wave; 
Whatever sky was o’er him, 

He heard her rivers’ rushing sound, 
Her blue peaks rose before him. 


Of course, John G. Whittier would not 
be John G. Whittier, if he did not say some- 
thing about slavery here; and so he does. 
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He speaks of Randolph’s patriarchal man- 
ner of holding slaves while he kept, 


His reverence for the human— 
and, 


No hunter of God’s outraged poor 
His Roanoke valley entered ; 

No trader in the souls of men 
Across his threshold ventured. 


He speaks of the freeing of Randolph’s 
slaves, his death-bed, and his clear con- 
sciousness that slavery was ruining old 
Virginia; that warnings to the Old Domin- 
ion come from Jefferson, Henry and Ran- 
dolph’s graves, and closes with— 


Oh! more than all thy dead renown 
Were now one hero living! 


If we had space to quote the poems of 
Whittier and Mrs. Browning side by side, 
the resemblance would be much more stri- 
king, but as it is, you can clearly see the 
influence of one mind over the other. 
Which poem was written first we cannot 
say ; they are both probably twelve years 
old, and perhaps much older. 

Some worthy souls will probably cry out, 
plagiarism! on reading these two beautiful 
poems, but our disclaimer must stand. 
There is no such thing. The moon does 
uot plagiarize from the sun, when it “ sil- 
vers the walls of Cumnor hall, and many 
an oak that grows thereby ;” nor does the 
river, which bears the reflection of a 
waving tree-bough that hangs over it, 
plagiarize from the tree, in thus upbear- 
ing the quivering image of its leafy branch 
on its placid breast! You can find plenty 
of instances where a felicitous phrase, or 
an “inevitable best word” has been adopt- 
ed from ope poet by another. For in- 
stance, Moore mentions that Beaumont & 
Fletcher make one of their heroes address 
another—saying, 


“ And feel our fiery horses 
Like proud seas under us.” 


Which Byron transmutes into— 


“Once more upon the waters—yet once 
more ! - 
And the waves bound beneath me as a 
steed 
That knows his rider!” 


And even Mrs. Browning did not dis- 
dain to take a phrase from Poe. She had 
read “ The Raven” about the time “Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship” was written, for 
she wrote toan American friend that her 
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husband had been much struck with the 
rhythm of that remarkable poem ; and in 
“ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ” occur these 
lines: 


“With murmurous stir uncertain, in the air 
the purple curtain, 

Swelleth in and swelleth out, around her 
motionless pale brow.” 


And on turning to “The Raven” you will 
find : 


“The silken, sad, uncertain rustling of 
each purple curtain 

Thrilled me, filled me with fantastic ter- 
rors never felt before.” 


Now, oh! carping friend, it is quite 
probable neither the author of Childe 
Harold or: the author of Aurora Leigh, 
ever had a consciousness of their indebt- 
ness to Beaumont and Fletcher, or to Edgar 
A. Poe. If you think they had, just ask 
Dr. O. W. Holmes, who gave us a very inter- 
esting creed of doctrine on that subject in 
a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly. 


POST SCRIPTUM. 


Since the above was written, our reli- 
gious exchanges for the week have under- 
gone the usual hebdominal “ scissoring,”’ 
in the sanctum, and it will easily be be- 
lieved that our surprise was what might 
be emphatically capitalized as STRONG, 
when we discovered in the fragments 
which were left of one of them, a long 
and interesting account of a conference 
held between John Randolph of Reanoke 
and Rev. Dr. Moses Hoge of Virginia. Dr. 
Hoge was a clergyman of great eloquence, 
ability, and geniality, as Virginia will 
bear testimony to this day. While he was 
President of Hampden Sydney College, he 
became alarmingly ill, and, says the writer 
of the sketch: 


“ Among the numerous friends who visi- 
ted him at that time, was the celebrated 
John Randolph of Roanoke; not more a 
devoted admirer of his pulpit eloquence 
than of his intelligent and warm-hearted 
piety. I called one morning, soon after 
breakfast, to see Dr. Hoge, and feeble as 
he was, I found Mr. Randolph reading to 
him a brief but interesting sketch of the reli- 
gious life of Cowper, the poet. did not 
learn what was the occasion of his reading 
the little volume which he held in his hand, 
but inferred that it was caused by a previ- 
ous conversation on the subject of perso- 
nal piety. Mr. Randolph stopped several 
times in the course of the reading, as 
various points of religious experience came 
up, for inquiry and conversation on those 
points. He seemed to be deeply interested 
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and anxious to get Dr. Hoge’s views as to 
what were satisfactory evidences of a 
change of heart and a state of grace. 

“ When the readirg was finished, Mr. 
Randolph, who evidently desired it, was 
encouraged to give quite a full history of 
his own religious experience, which Dr. 
Hoge seemed to regard as entirely satisfac- 
tory ; and I may remark, that it appeared to 
me to be as satisfactory as could be asked 
of any candidate for church-membership. 
I would not now hesitate to admit to my 
church any individual who exhibited such 
apparent humility, such a sense of guilt 
and depravity, such self-renunciation, such 
entire reliance on the atonement and 
righteousness of Christ, such  spiritual- 
mindedness. After this deeply interesting 
detail, Mr. Randolph remarked that, if he 
were a young man he would probably feel 
itto be his duty to preach the gospel of 
Christ, but that he was then too old to go 
through the necessary preparations for an 
office which he regarded as the most ex- 
alted as well as the most useful that man 
is ever called to fill. He went onto say 
that some foolish people had already been 
reporting that he was preaching, because 
he felt it to be his duty to assemble his 
servants on the Sabbath, and read the 
Scriptures to them, and explain and en- 
force their teachings as well as he could. 

* * * «7 simply give the facts as 
they occurred, and of which I was the 
only witness. No other person was in the 
room. As to Mr. Randolph’s subsequent 
course in reference to this vital subject, it 
may be remarked that many allowances 
oughi to be made for the influence of a deep- 
ly diseased physical constitution, affecting, as 
it manifestly did, in the latter years of his 
life, the healthy operations of his gifted and 
lofty intellect.” 


We have simply to say that we never 
saw this article or heard it spoken of until 
our own was in type, when we found it in 
a religious paper published in this city, 
credited to the Central Presbyterian of 
Richmond, Virginia. 


We have but a few words to add to 
Meister Karl’s article in the way of com- 
ment. With reference to Whittier’s anti- 
slavery nonsense about John Randolph, it 
may be said that there were others who 
did not dare enter his “Roanoke valley” 
besides the class mentioned in the clumsi- 
ly-rhymed stanza—no canting New Eng- 
land abolitionist would ever have been 
tolerated beneath Mr. Randolph’s roof, and 
though by the will which was established 
in the Virginia Courts (to the triumphant 
refutation of the Northern slander that no 
adjudication in favor of freedom is ever 
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made in the South) his slaves were eman- 
cipated, it is quite certain that no man was 
ever more truly Southern in feeling than 
Mr. Randolph. In a letter written to his 
nephew, now in our possession, he says— 
“Heaven forbid that you should ever set- 
tle in negro-land,” but he adds a signifi- 
cant note to it, some years later, to this ef- 
fect—“I had not then tried Albino-land.” 
It cannot be doubted that if Mr. Randolph 
were now living he would be as bitter in 
his denunciations of the school of Whit- 
tier as he ever was of the party in Con- 
gress to which he was opposed. 

Touching the resemblance between Poe 
and Mrs. Browning, which was fully point- 
ed out by a writer in this magazine, (No- 
vember 1857, vol. xxv., p. 334,) we are 
very confident that Meister Karl is mista- 
ken in supposing that “The Raven” was 
written before “Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship.” If there was any plagiarism in the 
case, it was Poe’s and not the lady’s. We 
recollect with pleasure a visit to Mrs. 
Browning at Casa Guidi in Florence, in 
which the subject was mentioned, and the 
remark was made by her that she should 
be happy to believe that “The Raven” had 
been in any way suggested in metre or dic- 
tion by Lady Geraldine, and that Poe in 
his wonderful poem had glorified her own 
rhythm and paid the highest compliment 
to her musical ear. Mrs. Browning ac- 
knowledged with enthusiasm the exalted 
genius of the author of “The Raven,” 
which effort had first made her acquaint- 
ed with his name. 


In looking over some old prints quite re- 
cently, we came upon one of “ May-Day,” 
from a painting of Leslie’s, which suggest- 
ed the observances with which the present 
season was commemorated in the olden 
time. There is the May Pole, and the 
throne wreathed with flowers where sits 
the May-Queen, and in the foreground are 
gallants and maidens, and upon the turf 
groups are dancing, while in the distance 
the spire of the village church rises out of 
the beautiful English landscape. The la- 
dies wear hooped-dresses and the gentle- 
men carry swords ; the weapons have gone 
out of vogue, but the hoops still hold their 
own and much more—why should we not 
have retained the pleasant custom of the 
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rural holiday with its innocent feStivities? 
Thinking of the comical blending of an- 
cient and modern fashions in the print, we 
wrote underneath it these lines which are 
so absurd that they made us laugh and 
may possibly have a similar effect on our 
readers : 


“ MAY-DAY.” 


What have we here? a pretty scene— 
Where, sporting on a sylvan green, 
Before a flowery-kirtled Queen, 

In youth’s delicious hey-day, 
The dear old souls we love so well 
In Watteau’s paintings—beau and belle— 
Have met in happy groups to cel- 

ebrate their ancient May-Day. 


Just opposite the stately throne 
(The Queen, observe, sits not alone, 
The King is there to claim his own) 
We see the youthful dancers ; 
There right and left, around the pole, 
They move, in music’s soft control, 
And mark the figure, bless my soul!’ 
It is—it is “the Lancers.” 


And yonder near the beechen grove, 
Whose twilight depths invite to rove, 
The very place to whisper love, 

So dark and cool the shade is— 
Are dames in hoops; although ’tis true 
Their skirts are not so amplitu- 
dinous and wonderful to view, 

As those of modern ladies. 


See close at hand a cavalier, 
My eye! but how uncommon queer 
Does Count Fitzbattleaxe appear, 

With tights and ruff and rapier; 
Thus, moving through the brilliant hall, 
Displaying lower limbs as small, 

At Mrs. Gwin’s late fancy-ball 
You might have seen Lord Napier. 


The gallant to his charmer bows— 

Tis clear she is not yet his spouse— 

You almost seem to hear his vows, 
As kindly she receives him ; 

He swears that she is brighter far 

Than regal night’s most radiant star, 

And she, the beauteous Lady Char- 
lotte, little fool! believes him. 
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And as he bows, we know that soon, 
When May has lost itself in June, 
They'll walk to church some pleasant noon, 
(There soars the lofty steeple)— 
And at the lucky Count’s commands, 
The good old vicar in his bands 
Shall join in one their willing hands, 
And make two happy people. 


Thus runs for aye the world away, 

And though “it is not always May,” 

Yet all abloom once more to-day 
Returns the genial season ; 

And as the yearly roses blow, 

Fond lovers’ honeyed words still flow, 

And maidens wed, as long ago, 
Without or rhyme or reason. 


There’s nothing either new or strange 

In nature’s still recurring range, 

Men are the same—they simply change 
Or modify the fashion ; 

But Spring in robe of brilliant dyes 

Shall come, while Time yet onward flies, 

And ever woman’s dove-like eyes 
Shall light the tender passion. 


We observe with sincere sorrow the ear- 
ly death of Professor Junius M. Fishburn 
of Washington College, in this State. This 
lamented gentleman in the morning of life 
had given evidence of the ripest scholar- 
ship, and, when the hand of death struck 
him down, was directing the energies of a 
mind naturally vigorous, and improved by 
careful study and foreign travel, to the 
great cause of education. The results of 
his brief labours were already manifest in 
the department over which he presided in 
Washington College, and that venerable 
institution will long mourn the loss she has 
sustained. Professor Fishburn was engag- 
ed, we learn, on several works of interest 
to scholars, which, had he lived to com- 
plete them, would have long held his name 
in honorable remembrance; these, in their 
unfinished state, and the lecture on “ Edu- 
cation in Prussia,” published in the Mes- 
senger for October 1857, will remain as af- 
fecting souvenirs of his talents and his in- 
dustry. 
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Lire Tuoveuts. Gathered from the Extem- 
poraneous Discourses of Henry Ward Bee- 
cher. By one of his Congregation. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Company. 
1858. [From G. M. West, under the Ex- 
change Hotel. 


Properly to appreciate this little volume 
of premeditated impromptus, one must 
have visited the Oliver Street Congrega- 
tional Church in Brooklyn and there seen 
Henry Ward Beecher in all his glory. 
Reading these “ Life-Thoughts” is a very 
tame affair in comparison with hearing 
them delivered to three thousand Beecher- 
ites hanging upon the, lips of the apostle. 
More than once have we been blessed with 
this privilege. Where else shall we see 
such enjoyment in the House of God, as 
the immense auditory passes from tears to 
laughter while the Beecher of all the world, 
by turns a missionary and a mountebank, 
proclaims the hull (whele) truth of the 
Gospel or introduces some comic illustra- 
tion to show that the love of money is the 
rut (root) of all evil? Where else are the 
golden pippins of thought flung about in 
such astonishing profusion ? What a splen- 
did wealth of imagery, what a dazzling 
wit, what powers of pantomime the man 
has; to be sure! And how deplorable a 
thing it is that his inspirations should be 
thrown away upon only three thousand, 
when all mankind should profit by their 
utterance! Under a strong conviction of 
the loss the human family sustains every 
Sabbath by not hearing the Oliver Street 
oracle, a benevolent member of his con- 
gregation has been taking notes of his dis- 
courses from time to time, which she (who 
but a. woman could have performed such 
an inestimable service?) now gives to. the 
public, for the sake of accumulating a lit- 
tle of that same money which is the source 
of so many sorrows and the “rut” of so 
much evil. Whether Henry Ward Beecher 
is to share with her in the proceeds of the 
enterprise and, like the Pythoness, “ real- 
ize” something from his eloquence and his 
contortions, we are not informed. 

Looking into the volume, we have been 
struck with the absence of anything like 
earnest thinking and the abundance of 
tropes, metaphors, similitudes and illustra- 
tions in its pages. Now and then, we hit 
upon a passage which gives evidence of 
original power, but the staple of the “ Life- 
Thoughts” is paradoxical, whimsical, bi- 
zarre exemplification. Men are like vases 
and violins, like cathedrals and wheat- 
machines, like granite-blocks and water- 
wheels; life is compared to all sorts of 


things, to a river, a voyage, a man carry- 
ing a torch, a loom, a battle, a frescoed 
chamber; Christians resemble rail-road 
stations and chestnuts and birds in the tops 
of trees and pilot-boats and blanched po- 
tato-vines; in short the whole book, instead 
of giving us processes of thought reaching 
through the Christian life to the land of the 
Saints in rest, is but a bundle of compari- 
sons, some of them not quite new, but 
others calculated to arrest the attention by 
their very absurdity. “Doctrine,” says 
Mr. Beecher, “is nothing but the skin of 
Truth set up and stuffed.” Echo might 
say “stuff” to this, but here is a personal 
similitude— 


“ What would the nightingale care if the 
toad despised his singing? He would sing 
on, and leave the cold toad to his dank 
shadows. And what care I for the sneers 
of men who grovel upon earth? I will 
still sing on into the ear and bosom of 
God.” 


The “ nightingale” goes on afterwards to 
utter this little note which is cruelly satiri- 
cal on himself, showing exactly what 
Henry Ward Beecher is not, in quoting 
which we dismiss the volume altogether— 


“Take a sharp cut young saint, just erys- 
talized, as many-pointed and as clear as a 
diamond, and how good he is!—how deci- 
ded for the right, and how abhorrent of 
wrong! He has not yet attained to the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ. For 
these graces we must look to the aged 
saints, who have learned, through the ex- 
perience of years, to carry themselves al- 
ways with tender sweetness,and who hang 
on the horizon of life as the summer sun 
sometimes hangs in the western sky, mel- 
lowing half a hemisphere with its radi- 
ance,” 





Avete; 4 Tale. By Jutia Kavanacu. au- 
thor of “ Nathalie,” “Rachel Gray,” &c., 
Three Volumes in One. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 1858. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


We do not hesitate to pronounce “.Adéle” 
the very*best of Miss Kavanagh’s fictions. 
It has all the essentials of a good novel— 
the style is pure and animated, there is in 
it much delicate and skilful characteriza- 
tion, and the interest awakened in the ear- 
lier chapters is vividly maintained to the 
close. The scene of “Adéle” is laid in 
France in the beautiful region of the Jura 
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mountains, and the incidents transpire in 
the family of an Englishman—which fami- 
ly consists of a blue-eyed, fair-faced, false- 
hearted step-mother and her children, the 
half-sisters and half-brother of the hero. 
This latter individual falls in love with and 
marries Adéle, a fascinating little French 
girl, childish in her ways, but womanly in 
her affections, and between Adéle and the 
stepmother, as also, in a different manner, 
between Adéle femme and Mr. Osborne 
mari, there arise bickerings and quarrel- 
lings which afford an opportunity to the 
author for much fine delineation of human 
character. The less prominent figures in 
the story are drawn with exquisite finish 
and fidelity—Jeannette the old domestic, 
full of the honour and dignity of the house, 
and her fond admirer, who persists in re- 
garding her as still dans sa premiere jeue 
nesse, remind us of the cabinet pictures of 
the Flemish school of painting. We must 
add to what we bave said in commendation 
of “Adéle,’ our conviction that the narrative 
sins against all probability and worse 
against an obvious rule of propriety—Mr. 
Osborne continues to tolerate the bad con- 
duct of his stepmother’s household with a 
full knowledge of the fact that he must ul- 
timately send them away, and goes on to 
prolong misunderstandings with his wife 
which a little honest self-examination 
would have removed atonce. But on the 
whole, “ Adéle” is a charming story, and 
we commend it warmly to our friends who 
are in search of “something to read.” 


Sartaroe: 4 Tale of Norway. By James 
A. Maititanp. Philadelphia: T. B. Pe- 
terson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street. 
[From G. M. West, under the Exchange 

otel 


Itis to be regretted that this work was 
not brought before the public on its own 
merits, without a resort to those disreputa- 
ble tricks in authorship by which obscure 
writers sometimes seek notoriety to the dis- 
credit of their calling. The trick in the 
case of “Sartaroe” was nothing less than 
forgery on the part of Mr. Maitland; we 
are forced to say so, for though he has en- 
deavoured to throw the fabrication of the 
pretended letter of Mr. Irving of Novem- 
ber Ist, 1857, on somebody else, unknown 
to him and to the public, the alterations he 
admits having made in the genuine letter 
ef December 12th, amount to forgery. We 
may fully acquit Messrs. Peterson & Broth- 
ers of all complicity in the matter, and we 
cannot believe them capable of anything 
so flagitious, but the greater the success 
of “Sartaroe,’ the more widely will Mr. 
Maitland’s bad conduct be spread abroad. 

“Sartaroe” is in itself an interesting sto- 
ry of Life in Norway, and, could we feel 
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entirely confident that the author had not 
borrowed his incidents, (by taking simi- 
lar liberties with some foreign writer of 
fiction to those he took with Mr. Irving's 
letter,) would inspire us with a high re- 
spect for Mr. Maitland’s talents. He does 
not appear to be accurately read in Eng- 
lish literature, for he makes one of his 
characters attribute to Pope the well known 
line of Cowper— 


God made the country and man made the 
town. 


But small defects of this kind weigh noth- 
ing against the obvious merits of the book, 
and we repeat that we cannot but regard 
it as singularly unfortunate that the eclat 
which has followed upon the production 
of so successful a story, should be so com- 
pletely divested of respect for the author, 
as the Irving correspondence has rendered 
it. 


AppLetons’ CycLopapia or Drawine, De- 
signed as a Text-Book for the Mechanic, 
Architect, Engineer, and Surveyor, &c., &c. 
Edited by W. E. Worthen. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 1858. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


We are notcompetent to sit in judgment 
upon a work so purely scientific as this, 
but we can give an opinion as to the man- 
ner in which it has been gotten up and 
this is deserving of the highest praise. 
The drawings which illustrate the text 
are admirable specimens of the art, and 
those which are architectural are very 
beautiful. No better manual, it seems to 
us, could be placed in the hands of the 
young architect and engineer while the 
most practised draughtsman may derive 
great assistance from it. The Appletons 
are worthy of all honour for their enter- 
prise in expending so much upon a work 
which at best can have only a limited sale. 
We commend it especially to the attention 
of all Professors of Civil Engineering. 


History or tur Inpvuctive Sciences, From 
the Earliest to the Present Time. By Wit- 
t1AM Wuewe tL, D. D., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The Third Edition, 
with Additions. In Two Volumes. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 1858. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The high merits of this elaborate work 
have been settled so entirely in the learned 
criticism called forth by the First Edition 
that we need say no more of the two vol- 
umes now on our table than that they have 
been made to include whatever of progress 
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has been accomplished in the Inductive 
Sciences in the last twenty years, and that 
they are published in the very best style of 
the Appletons. The paper is clear and 
firm and the typography excellent, and the 
volumes are in all respects equal in ap- 
pearance to the handsome Biographical 
History of Philosophy by G. H. Lewes, re- 
cently issued by the same house. 


Tue Mageictay’s Own Boox; or, The Whole 
Art of Conjuring: being a Complete 
Hand-Book of Parlor Magic, and Con- 
taining over One Thousand Experiments. 
New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 1858. 
[From George M. West, under the Ex- 
change Hotel. 


Whoever would penetrate the mysterious 
veil which enshrouds the magic of Wyman 
and the diablerie of Blitz, may do so under 
the guidance of this manual. It is a com- 
plete vade-mecum for the traveller in the 
regions of the Black Art, and though time 
may be better employed than in journey- 
ing thither, there is yet much amusement 
to be derived from some of the descriptions 
of its secrets. 


Exementary German Reaper, on the plan 


of Jacob’s Greek Reader, &c., &c. By Rev. 

. W. Heypenreicu. New York: VD. Ap- 
pleton & Company. 1858. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


An intelligent friend engaged in teach- 
ing tells us that there is great need just 


now of such a work as this, and that it. 


will be highly useful in schools. From 
the examination we have given its con- 
tents, we are satisfied that the extracts 
have been wisely chosen, while the exer- 
cises and vocabulary, which are prefixed 
and appended to them, enhance the value 
of the volume. The printing of the work 
is an excellent specimen of German text. 


A Dicrionany or Mepicat Science. By 
Robley Dunglison, M.D., LL.D. Revised 
and very greatly enlarged. Philadel- 
phia: Blanchard and Lea. 1858. [From 
J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


Books of this sort do not fall properly 
within the range of our critical examina- 
tion, but we can hardly err in commending 
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the Dictionary of Medical Science to the 
very large class of professional men for 
whom it is designed, as an improved edi- 
tion of a work with which they have long 
been familiar. Dr. Dunglison is an accep- 
ted authority in medical matters in the U, 
States, and the compilation of so formida- 
ble a lexicon as this bears the strongest 
testimony to his ardent zeal and his accu- 
rate knowledge. A scientific friend who 
has looked over the work tells us that he 
detects some blemishes of a trivial char- 
acter, but it could not be expected that so 
large a compendium should be altogether 
free from them. 


We beg to acknowledge the regular re- 
ceipt of the Foreign Reviews and Black- 
wood’s Magazine from Mr. Jas. Woodhouse, 
the Richmond agent of the New York pub- 
lishers. Blackwood still continues delight- 
ful, and the new novel of Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton increases in interest with every 
successive number. Some of the Reviews 
of the last quarter seem to us below the 
usual standard of merit, and the Westmin- 
ster has become so glaringly profane and 
indecent of late that we are sorry to see it 
circulated in the United States. The pub- 
lishers would do well to stop reprinting it 
and substitute some other of the British 
quarterlies in its place. The service they 
render the American public in placing the 
best of the English standards of literary 
opinion within reach of everybody is un- 
deniably a great one, and it should not be 
diminished if not negatived by the general 
dissemination of the abominable princi- 
ples of the Westminster Review. 


From Mr. James Woodhouse, 137 Main 
Street, we have received “The Fortunes of 
Nigel,” in the beautiful Household Edition 
of the Waverley Novels published by Tick- 
nor & Fields, to which we have so often re- 
ferred. Each fresh issue of this most charm- 
ing series places the public under new ob- 
ligations to the enterprising Boston firm 
which has shown so much taste and libe- 
rality in its publication. But eighteen vol- 
umes are now lacking to complete the edi- 
tion, and these will be forthcoming within 
the year. We feel satisfied that it will su- 
persede all other editions of Sir Walter in 
the United States, both on account of its 
elegance and its cheapness, and that the 
publishérs will thus be well rewarded ul- 
timately for their pains. 





